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How I Write 


by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


For convenience of exposition, I shall base 
this essentially personal and individual outline 
of working methods upon a few of the many 
queries which I have had put to me by both 
amateurs and professionals in my long years 
at pen and typewriter. 

Most piffling of all the questions commonly 
asked of an author is this: “Do you work 
regularly or wait for inspiration?’ The answer 
is that writers who wait for inspiration pres- 
ently find themselves in the bread-line, unless 
supported by worshipful relatives. Lacking 
relatives sufficiently affluent (or worshipful) 
to maintain me in the style to which I have 
become accustomed, and having no special taste 
for bread, I work regularly. How I do it is 
herewith set down with no idea of offering 
my mechanistic practises as a guide for others. 
The best I can say for them is that they work 
reasonably well for me. 

From out the distant haze of college years 
looms a prevision of myself qua author, as 
with sophomoric optimism, I hoped one day to 
be. In that bright dream, I strode up and 
down a spacious and orderly library, rustling 
richly in a silken robe, whilst dictating, with- 
out pause or check, page upon page of fluent 
romance to a fair, scholarly, and awed private 
secretary. Aside from the difficulty of finding 
such a secretary (I have never yet met one who 
held her employer in awe, except Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane’s, and the fact that she is fair and 


scholarly still does not round her out to my 
complete model) I should not know what to 
do with her if I had her. For a secretary, or 
even a stenographer, fatally gets between me 
and my work. That intervening personality 
not only induces in me a painful self-conscious- 
ness, but it also lessens my sense of the reality 
of the characters which I am striving to create. 
For those of my friends who are able to 
regard these human accessories as such and no 
more, and through them to look upon the 
product of their own imagination as if they 
were so much window glass, I have the most 
profound respect and envy. What an acceler- 
ant and convenience this method must be! But 
not for me. At my work-desk I am in a world 
by myself. Over there, somewhere in this void, 
is my story which I must toilfully conjure into 
existence. Anything which comes between the 
two is an impertinence and a barrier. I have 
never been able to endure listening to anyone 
read fiction aloud, because I want no alien voice 
and person qualifying the characters of the 
story for me. Writing aloud is, for me, still 
worse. I have never yet succeeded in dictating 
anything but a letter, and that clumsily. 
Then there is the dictaphone, doubtless an 
admirable mechanism, the virtues of which my 
wise agent, friend, and counsellor, Carl Brandt, 
frequently urges upon me. It would, he as- 
sures me, vastly increase my output, as it has 
that of other and more adaptable authors. He 
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is, for once, wrong. It would totally paralyze 
my activities. Few mechanisms hold any 
terrors for me. I can talk into a telephone, 
an ear-trumpet, or a microphone with equal 
nonchalance. But a dictaphone utterly daunts 
me. As soon as I undertake to address its si- 
lently critical ear, my words become stilted 
and unreal. All this means, as I realize with 
regret, that I was born too soon to avail myself 
of modern adjuvants to my craft. My advice 
to a young author would be to get one of the 
machines and train it until it was reduced to 
its proper state of servility and humility. I 
might as well try to do that with a bull elephant. 


“What do you call a day’s work?” That is 
an interrogation which I have put to others 
almost as often as it has been put to me. 


From my own experience and that of my 
writing friends, I should say that six hours is 
enough for anyone. I am speaking now of 
creative work, fiction, which must be spun out 
of one’s inner consciousness. Also of actual 
and reasonable continuous labor ; not of pencil- 
sharpening, typewriter oiling, window-gazing, 
or those other ready makeshifts which are an 
ever-present temptation to mitigate the disci- 
pline of writing. Five hours is probably enough 
for most of us, though I used to have spurts of 
demoniac energy when I would put in as much 
as twelve. 


My own working day begins at 5 A. M. Will 
Irwin got me into this habit—his alarm-clock 
springs its rattle at 4:30, but to a conservative 
mind, that is too far from breakfast—while 
I was visiting him at Scituate, Massachusetts. 
(I must be a peculiarly corruptible person, for 
at the same time Inez Haynes Irwin inoculated 
me with the virus of antique, by the example 
of her rare collection, and it has since cost me 
thousands of dollars!) A cup of tea or coffee, 
the former having more “kick’’, and a cracker, 
serve to stoke the engine, and I am off. At 
6:30, or at latest 7, my wife, spurred and 
booted for morning inspection of her dairy herd 
and farm, calls me to breakfast. Sometimes 
guests wander in and sit on the bed and talk. 
That half hour is a welcome interlude. Back 
at my desk, refreshed and with mind more 
alert because of the brief detachment from 
work, I settle down to the long pull. 
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I may stick to it as late as noon, or stop as 
early as eleven; that depends upon whether I 
reach a natural stopping-point in the story— 
the end of a chapter, or the close of a definite 
incident. For this period I am _ practically 
walled in. The last incident which totally 
ruined a morning’s work was the burning of 
our chicken house with the appalling loss of 
eleven hundred innocent young lives. 

As we live a mile from the nearest public 
road, and ten from the city, casual morning 
callers are few. Such as arrive with intent to 
interrupt are either gently dissuaded or taken 
down to the dock and pushed into the lake. 
Thus I am not only isolated; I am actually in- 
sulated! Mrs. Adams effectually sees to that. 
This policy of complete privacy is, I think, im- 
portant. Not only are incursions likely to 
check that mental momentum which is so valu- 
able, but they too often supply an insidiously 
convenient excuse for knocking off and calling 
it a day, before the day’s stent is done. 

“Don’t you often find that you have nothing 
to write?’ This is one of the characteristically 
amateurish questions I am called upon to 
answer. 

If I did, I should long ago have turned to 
something other than authorship for a liveli- 
hood. Of course, the exercise is more difficult 
at one time than at another. (It is never really 
easy, in my experience.) For one or another 
of those mysterious causes which operates 
within the human brain, I occasionally have 
the uneasy experience of finding the post- 
thermos ideas torpid or even valueless. As a 
rule, I can sweat this out within an hour or 
so. But not by staring at the wall and lament- 
ing my infertility, nor by going out for a walk 
and listening to the birds. That is dodging. 
The thing to do is to go ahead and write, any- 
way. Something, anything, just so it be re- 
lated to the theme-in-hand. Once in a while 
the whole morning’s product will prove worth- 
less, and I scrap it. But at least the machinery 
has been kept oiled and running. 

“How much re-writing do you do?” A class- 
room query, this, and a pertinent one, though 
not so easy to answer. 


As little as I must, would perhaps be a correct 
reply. But that is a good deal. Fiction very 
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Humor For Children 


by PHIL STONG 


Writinc for children is not a matter of ap- 
proaching little sub-humans or super-chimpan- 
zees. It is a matter of addressing people who 
have just been initiated into the elemental hu- 
manities—the brief, undecorated and unin- 
volved facts of human behavior which may 
be covered up for us aged people, more or less, 
by further details of experience but which re- 
main true and fundamental. 

The problem in writing a children’s book 
is to keep a sophisticated and extraordinarily 
critical audience smiling almost constantly— 
for it is an audience that is greedy for fun— 
for fifteen thousand words, or, let us say, two 
hours. While doing this the writer must never 
use malice, must never be sardonic or satiric, 
can be only very lightly ironic, must not pun 
by word or idea and is debarred from nine- 
tenths of the conventional topics of adult 
humor—the war between the sexes, politics, etc. 


It sounds difficult. It is not difficult. It is 
amusing—and it is like running one’s mind 
through a filter, straining out all the little and 
big nastinesses and malevolences and complexi- 
ties that necessarily accumulate on an adult life, 
leaving only that pure and substantial residue 
which is the basis of all humor and—as far 
as I am concerned—of all healthy writing, the 
humor of character; the humor which deals 
gently with the fact that not all events are 
reasonable and not all behavior is logical. 

One of the delights of writing children’s 
books is that one can be and must be unvary- 
ingly sympathetic about the eccentricities of 
his characters and cosmos. When I start three 
children out for a digging expedition, burdened 
down with shovels, mattocks, etc., and have the 
oldest and largest boy carrying only a trowel, 
because he is the “expert,” the young audience 
knows what is going on but feels that it is 
more a good trick than bad imposition. If 
the big boy forced the smaller ones to carry 
the heavier burdens the whole tone of the epi- 
sode would take an ugly change. 
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In writing an adult novel it is too often 
necessary, in the interests of reality, to show 
such events in different lights. The realism 
demanded by children being less philosophical, 
though far more explicit, than adult realism, 
one is able to work on the assumption, not 
yet entirely disproved, that this is a funda- 
mentally benevolent universe and that the 
amusement in its miscarriages of reason more 
than pays for the inconvenience. The young- 
sters will have time enough to discover that 
bitter injustice can exist in the world; it is 
enough for the moment if they learn to smile 
at profound, elementary absurdities, lightly 
presented. 


If this sounds patronizing it is awkwardly 
stated. The most serious error that a writer 
can make in approaching his child audience is 
to try to write down to it. He can bless his 
lucky stars if, deprived of all the superficial 
devices and tools which will fool a grown audi- 
ence, he can write up to this grimly realistic 
bit of the population. These youngsters haven’t 
had time to fog their thinking with philosophies, 
politics, “conviction,” blondes, the Jones’s, etc. 
You may be able to convince me, by devious 
argument and presentation, that a Spanish 
onion is a rose, but don’t try to talk to my 
spaniel puppy on the subject. 


Unswerving realism is the trick. It is all 
right for the old witch to change into a beau- 
tiful princess, but if she does it around six 
p. m., she had better have supper immediately 
afterward. Alice’s neck grows up above the 
trees so that the pigeon naturally assumes that 
she is a snake. That is convincing. Had you 
been a pigeon you would have thought so too. 

For this reason, dry understatement and the 
matter-of-fact afterthought seem to be the 
most effective of the ordinary implements of 
humor for young readers. Children don’t care 
how much you lie to them provided you lie 
truthfully. 
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THERE is one sort of literary product of which 
we receive disconcertingly few examples— 
good examples, I mean—at Harper’s Magazine, 
and for which we always keep an eye out. Not 
that it is the only sort of thing we look for. 
For if a magazine is to keep the blood of life 
in its veins it must constantly be changing, ac- 
cepting new sorts of material, presenting them 
differently ; and at Harper’s we wish further- 
more to offer our readers a wide variety of 
fare: articles, stories, verses; opinions, facts, 
narrative; political discussion, economic dis- 
cussion, philosophic and religious discussion, 
discussion of the arts, discussion of personal 
problems, studies of personalities, memoirs, ad- 
ventures—and so ad finitum. I simply men- 
tion one particular sort of product of which 
the supply seems to be limited and for which 
our demand is steady. 

This particular sort of product is the article 
which, dealing fundamentally with ideas, is 
packed full of facts. I do not mean the simply 
informational article. We have not much use, 
ordinarily, for a merely encyclopaedic exposi- 
tion. I mean the article which, whether it is 
the portrait of a public man or of a city, or 
the analysis of a scientific or political or eco- 
nomic trend, or whatever it may be, gives one 
the impression of dealing with the sort of ques- 
tions which perplex the mature minds of our 
day, and having some vital idea to contribute ; 
and yet which does not merely discuss the prob- 
lem and set forth the idea, as from a comfort- 
able armchair, but goes exploring after the es- 
sential facts which will give validity and solid- 
ity and excitement to the author’s treatment. 

The gathering of such facts is no easy job. 
One reason why a great many writers schooled 
in the writing of graceful essays do not make 
able magazine writers is that they have not 
learned the art of research—or perhaps think 
it quite unnecessary. For a few gifted people 
with fully-stocked minds and _ penetrating 


Writing For Harper's 


by FREDERICK L. ALLEN 





ideas, research may be unnecessary; but for 
most men and women who want to write for 
magazines like Harper's it is a very definite 
asset to be able to go out and unearth the facts 
upon which a really substantial contribution can 
be based. 

If, for example, you propose to write an 
article on the Townsend Plan, the first thing 
to do, presumably, is to find out everything that 
there is to learn about it: about its history, the 
people involved in it, how the campaign has 
been organized, what sort of people it appeals 
to and why, what its political prospects are in 
various places, what relation it has to other 
plans past and present, what the probable fiscal 
and economic consequences of its adoption 
would be—and so on. If this means collecting 
three times as much material as you can use, 
no matter: you will have something to sift out, 
and the more material you collect, the likelier 
you are to sift wisely. If you find that the 
collection of so many facts is a huge job, that 
you constantly run into blank walls or into prob- 
lems which you understand insufficiently, re- 
member that this may be a sign that you are 
reaching the point where previous students gave 
up working—or thinking—and that possibly 
you may now be able to break new ground. 

With luck, you may find that, as your curi- 
osity leads you on, new fields for exploration 
open up before you. At that point it may 
suddenly come over you how endless is the list 
of things that the political scientists and social 
scientists and economists—and, for that matter, 
the workers in every field of knowledge—do 
not know and yet ought to know if their work 
is to have any vital relation to the actual con- 
ditions with which they are attempting to deal. 
And you may at that point catch a glimpse of 
the possible value of first-class journalistic re- 
search in a world crowded with unsolved and 
interrelated problems. 

After you have collected enough facts to be 
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able to write with such assurance, you face the 
problem of organizing your material. On this 
problem I have two further suggestions to 
make. The first is that an article usually gains 
sharply in interest by being studded with facts ; 
that generalizations are brought to life by be- 
ing put concretely and illustrated with illuminat- 
ing instances. To state, for instance, that the 
Townsend Plan has become a formidable po- 
litical movement, and let it go at that, is not 
nearly so impressive as to follow your state- 
ment with a few facts as to election majorities, 
which drive the statement home. My second 
suggestion is that even the most profound argu- 
ment is the better for being stated in terms of 
the reader’s own experience, especially at the 
beginning of the article. The reader will ap- 
preciate simple explanations, particularly if 
they are picturesquely phrased. It is, for ex- 
ample, no insult to anybody’s intelligence to 
state clearly just what the Townsend Plan pro- 
poses, and it is effective to phrase this state- 
ment so that the reader has a mental picture 
of streams of checks going out from Wash- 
ington to old men and women from Maine to 
California. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say again 
that there are types of writing to which what 
I have said about digging up facts and using 
them does not apply. I do not want anybody 
to think that Harper’s Magazine is interested 
only in articles which embody facts; least of 
all that it is interested only in articles which 
embody political or economic facts. Let me 
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add, too, that I am not attempting a general 
discussion of literary style. Clarity and grace 
and rhythm are of course important (though 
too many writers, perhaps, suffer from the de- 
lusion that they are enough—as if style were 
not a garment which falls into a heap if there 
is not something solid to wear it.) The only 
point I wish to make here is that as an editor 
I should like to see more manuscripts written 
by people who are willing to search indefatig- 
ably for the essential facts which will support 
shrewd and original thinking, and to embody 
these facts in their articles. 


One word of warning I might perhaps add. 
Before undertaking an article requiring labor- 
ious research it is usually sensible to write to 
the editors of the magazine you have in mind 
to see if your proposed topic looks attractive 
to them. They may be able to give you more 
than a vague answer, for you may have se- 
lected a topic the attractiveness of which will 
depend very largely upon the treatment you 
give it, but on the other hand such a sound- 
ing out process may be very useful to you. For 
instance, in the paragraphs above I have used 
as an illustration a possible article on the Town- 
send Plan. Harper's Magazine has already 
printed in its March issue an article on the 
Townsend Plan, and is not likely to print an- 
other, at least for the present. To learn such 
a fact in advance might save you a great deal 
of wasted time—at least so far as Harper's 
is concerned. 





Literary Jabberwocky 1936 


(With exactly 50 apologies to Lewis Carroll) 
By Q. Patrick 


‘Twas brinig, and the wylie coes 

Did wolfe and winchell in the broun 
All benchley were the bolithos, 

And the zweig hecht vanloon. 


“Beware the widdemer, my son! 

The barnes that buck, the kaus that nash! 
Beware the thurber bird, and shun 

The toklas scholomasch!” 


He took his suckow sword in hand: 
Long time the mencken foe he sought. 
So rested he by the runyon tree, 

And stong awhile in thought. 


And, as in prokosch thought he stood, 
The eberhart, with eyes of flame, 
Came stribling through the tully wood, 
And briffault as it came. 


One, two! One, two! And thru and thru 
The werfel blade went brickell-black! 

He left it dead, and with its head 

He went saroyan back. 


“And hast thou slain the slesinger? 
Come to my arms, my beebe boy! 
O’Hara day! Bellah! Benet!” 

He ferber-ed in his joy. 


"Twas banning, and the ripley fays 
Did chase and cather in the stein: 
All munsey were the hemingways, 
And the pound ertz vandine. 














The Madness Of Authors 


by ALFRED DASHIELL 


Not long ago the screaming of a siren attracted 
a large crowd outside our offices, and an ele- 
vator-load of scared-looking cops came tumb- 
ling out on our floor. The object of their call 
was an escaped psychopath whom the Missing 
Persons Bureau had been for several days 
trailing unsuccessfully. He was a very quiet, 
well-behaved sort of fellow, although one of 
the cops told me on the side that the broadcast 
alarm some days before had described him 
as violent. As he left, one of my assistants 
remarked, “Well, I’ve seen a lot who got out 
of here without police escort who are crazier 
than that!” 

This episode and another which also involved 
the Missing Persons Bureau, plus several years 
of seeing and corresponding with authors, set 
me to musing upon the nature of the literary 
trade. This second episode, I trust, ended more 
happily. It involves a young lad who sat in 
our ante-room two days waiting for his wife, 
or his prospective wife. They had become 
separated in New York without any agreed- 
upon meeting place, and his only hope lay in 
his knowledge that she had left some poems 
with us and was likely to call for them. He 
finally took the manuscript and went sadly 
away. It was not until after he had passed 
from our ken that we learned the Missing Per- 
sons Bureau was also interested in the case. 
The two young things, it seems, had escaped, 
and the irate parents were after them. 

Then there was the young author who had 
received some recognition from that Hall of 
Fame for the young—Mr. O‘Brien’s anthology. 
He sent me some stories, which I returned with 
a note. He sent me another with the assurance 
that it was the best thing he had ever done, and 
the distinct implication that that was something. 
He seemed so insistent upon the “experimental” 
quality of his work that I took the pains to 
write him a fairly specific letter pointing out 
how some of his experimental effects were 
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merely mechanical devices which really served 
to break up the story and slow up the reader, 
without compensating much in the way of ulti- 
mate effect. For my pains, I received a long 
letter, bawling me out as an old mossback, 
and thanking me for my criticism since it con- 
firmed him in his opinion of his own merits 
and the correctness of his methods. 

These three things, coming fairly close to- 
gether, made me wonder whether authors as 
a whole were a driven, bitter, and abused lot, 
and what ever made them take up writing 
anyhow. 

I began to think of others: of the doctor in 
the Middle West who used to send us a manu- 
script a day, usually accompanied by an insult- 
ing note stating his opinions of our qualifica- 
tions to pass judgment on his work; of the 
young advertising man who sent me some per- 
fectly unintelligible poetry and asked when | 
thought the public would be ready for his work 
—and he an advertising man ; of the Irish dock- 
hand who brought us poems and said that it 
was tough to have to work hours on the docks 
for a few dollars when he could write a poem 
in fifteen minutes. 

There are, too, the messiahs who have a 
message which will save the world. Two miss- 
ing Charlie Rosses have tried to sell me the 
exclusive rights to their stories. Inventors 
who are being persecuted by the big corpora- 
tions want us to print exposes. Amateur econo- 
mists by the legion have told us how to cure 
the depression. Then there are the literary 
ladies—those who know all the gossip and try 
to sell you material on the strength of the num- 
ber of names they can toss off casually, and 
the amount of scandal they know. 

These are mostly the misfits. There are 
others, good writers, who have the happy 
faculty of making themselves nuisances about 
the office. You have to hold their hands, figur- 
atively speaking, while they are doing an article 
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for you. They call you up half a dozen times 
a day to read you some passage or to ask fool- 
ish questions or to tell you that Joe Zilch has 
read a first draft of the article and is crazy 
about it. When editors get together they often 
in a spirit of good clean fun match experiences 
on their favorite author pests—the list, if it 
were ever compiled, would be appalling and a 
lot of authors would be surprised. 

And, of course, there are always the agents 
—but we won’t go into their mental aberrations, 
beyond saying that the feminine members of 
the tribe, like other literary ladies, believe in 
the magic of the personal call and delivery of 
a manuscript into the hands of the editor along 
with a dose of charm. 

Somehow many authors and agents seem to 
trust the editor to read their stories but credit 
him with no sense at all in picking his assistants. 
Do they think that he picks dumb galoots who 
can’t read or don’t know what the magazine 
wants? A sales talk delivered with the manu- 
script is as likely as not to prove a boomerang. 
Better let the manuscript speak for itself, un- 
less there are some special points of informa- 
tion or authority which need to be known. And 
even these can best be made in writing. 

A view of this variegated crowd of crackpots, 
yearners and egotists might convince the casual 
observer that authors as a class are crazy. 
There is some truth in the statement, but it 
isn’t strictly accurate. These represent the out- 
croppings of the drive, the madness, which per- 
vades all those who write—save the poor in- 
competents who have heard that there’s money 
in the racket and plod along believing that some- 
day they will write a best-seller. 

All authors must be a little mad—and, any- 
how, aren’t we all? But temperament and Bo- 
hemianism have faded out as literature has be- 
come more related to American life. They are 
no longer fashionable. The drive and energy 
which in the unsuccessful shoot off upon crazy 
tangents is disciplined and put into work in- 
stead of into exhibitionism by those who are 
accomplishing something and have the situa- 
tion under control. 

The youngster may be seduced into writing 
by the glamour of fame and fortune, but he 
soon finds that for one best-seller there are 
hundreds who realize a miserable pittance from 
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their work—that in terms of dollars and cents 
it is a precarious profession. The one who 
succeeds is the one who disciplines himself, 
who has patience, and who has something to 
say, or a new way of saying old favorite themes. 

It is the drive and the energy and the sensi- 
tiveness which makes the madness of authors 
of great social value to the country. The au- 
thor is constantly experiencing the conflict be- 
tween the good life as he conceives it and the 
evidences of life as it is as he perceives these 
evidences through his senses. Some, like 
James Branch Cabell, take to creating fantasy, 
and others describe things as they are as dis- 
tilled through a sensitive mind. One Jt Can’t 
Happen Here is worth a hundred solemn tracts 
upon our ancient liberties. 

But because of the very passion which some 
writers put into their criticism of the status 
quo, the reactionary and conservative public 
allows itself to believe that authors are crazy 
and need to be restrained. On the contrary, 
the authors are really on the side of true patrio- 
tism, because they are concerned with the kind 
of lives people live. They are not always right 
but they must not be hamstrung, nor pressed 
into a nationalistic, jingoistic mold. We need 
only look at Germany, Italy and Russia to see 
the results of such suppression. 

Yet there are at present before Congress 
several bills aimed to insure patriotism and 
decency in their most reactionary connotations. 
One of them, the Dobbins bill, apparently 
sponsored by the post-office department, would 
permit the prosecution of publishers and au- 
thors in any part of the country rather than 
at the place of mailing—which would make it 
almost impossible for the publisher to defend 
himself, and would saddle the rest of the coun- 
try with the literary standards of the most be- 
nighted regions. It likewise contains a vicious 
joker, which is a threat to all writing and free 
expression. 

Those who are interested in writing, which 
certainly includes all who read this magazine, 
should concern themselves with conditions fac- 
ing writers and publishers which refuse to 
conform to the prejudices of reactionary pres- 
sure groups. Let authors alone. Most of them 
And the rest 


are on the side of the angels. 
commit literary suicide. 





Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 


VIII. CHARACTERIZATION—Detail B 
by TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


THE creation of the characterization story pre- 
sents two specific problems which, in addition 
to those of structure, are common to all forms 
of fiction. These problems are: the angle of 
narration and dialogue. 

Once the author has worked out the details 
of his story scheme he must decide from what 
point of view he will tell his tale. There are 
two, general “angles of narration” which he 
must choose between. They involve his writ- 
ing the yarn either as a participating character 
or as non-participating special reporter. If 
the author assumes the role of story character, 
he must recount the piece from one of the fol- 
lowing positions: 

1. As the principal character. This, of 
course, is the well-known first-person point 
of view. In this “I” form, the author becomes 
a character who explains precisely what has 
happened to him as the hero of the tale. It 
automatically limits his information, regard- 
ing the narrative, to what he himself knows, 
thinks, and does, and to what he can gather 
from news, observation, and speculation con- 
cerning the activities of the other characters 
with whom he must deal. In this kind of yarn, 
the reader has the right to demand full knowl- 
edge of every idea and reaction, every plan 
and purpose of the chief actor. Beginning 
writers often err in this sort of story by “play- 
ing false” with the reader. Under the impres- 
sion that they are building suspense, they hold 
out facts possessed by the character-narrator 
that the reader is privileged to have according 
to the rules of first-person story telling. This 
point should be kept in mind in connection with 
all the phases of our “I” form discussion 

2. As the character secondary only to the 
principal. Here the author works again as an 
actor, but this time in a role secondary in im- 
portance to that of the lead. He will likely be 
closely associated as an active participant with 
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the hero or heroine, but never once should he 
steal the spotlight. This narrative angle, as 
does number one, restricts the information the 
writer can make available to his reader. He 
can announce what is going on in the actor- 
author’s mind, but he cannot know what the 
principal character is thinking or feeling. He 
can learn this only by being told it by the 
hero and by observation and surmise. But 
there is a compensation to this angle of narra- 
tion in that the character-author is free to leave 
his principal when and as he pleases and to go 
about collecting and using facts in a manner 
not practical, usually, for his chief. And in 
this way he can give the reader side-lights and 
comments on various of the incidents with 
an impartiality otherwise impossible. This 
narrative angle is sometimes called the “Doctor 
Watson” point of view. 

3. As a distinctly minor character. Here 
we find the author participating only slightly 
in the action. He is bound to tell his story 
more impersonally, and he does, as in the two 
previous cases, find out that he is shut out of 
the minds of all other characters but his own 
—sometimes a grievous limitation. But he 
does have some of the advantages of the num- 
ber two actor-author and an increased free- 
dom to range more widely, to gather more in- 
formation, to introduce the reader to more 
characters, and to appraise values more ac- 
curately. Employing this narrative angle, the 
writer becomes a keen-minded, co-operative 
observer. 

4. As the raconteur of a story in which he 
has played no part. Here we discover the au- 
thor, poorly disguised as a character story- 
teller, who uses his position and authority 
merely to get the yarn off to some sort of start. 
He repeats, with whatever appropriate com- 
ments and suggestions he wishes, a tale which 
he has come upon. There are numerous varia- 
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tions of this “story-in-a-frame” kind of narra- 
tive and for some strange reason it is very 
popular with beginners. And they practically 
always do it badly indeed. It is a difficult type 
of yarn to do well because the reader must 
constantly be kept from realizing that he is 
being told a second—or even third-hand story, 
and to maintain interest under such a draw- 
back demands of the writer more than ordi- 
nary deftness and narrative sense. The tyro 
is warned against attempting a tale from this 
angle until he is more mature in authorship. 


The second general “angle of narration,”— 
that of the so-called “omniscient author” or 
non-participating special reporter—is the third- 
person point of view. Stories written with 
this slant constitute about eighty-five percent 
of all the fiction published outside the confes- 
sion magazine group. It is a narrative angle 
of great flexibility and adaptibility. It offers 
the author two choices of approach; he may 
tell the story from a completely objective stand- 
point in which he follows about the chief 
character—and the others—to record all sig- 
nificant activities as they relate to the several 
elements of the yarn. This kind of narrative 
is virtually never successful because it can do 
no interpreting of the character and little more 
than a photographing, in motion picture form, 
of the action. The reason it is mentioned here 
is not only that it is sometimes utilized by skill- 
ful writers to gain graphic effects in motion, 
but that from it develops the best known narra- 
tive angle—the combination objective-subjec- 
tive “omniscient author” point of view. 


Here the author achieves the status and pos- 
sibilities of the Creator—so far as his char- 
acters are concerned. He builds them, knows 
their every thought and deed, directs their ac- 
tion, determines their success or failure, kills 
them or lets them live. In the short story, 
particularly, the author announces to the reader 
what the central character is thinking, schem- 
ing, feeling, and doing. He, the author, can 
if he pleases, peer into the minds of the other 
actors in the piece but, unless he is facile, he 
may by doing this, so emphasize the importance 
of the others to a degree that may distract the 
reader’s attention from the principal character. 
This will weaken the interest in this character ; 
transfer it thus accidentally to someone else, 
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and so make that unforgivable mistake—change 
the angle of narration. Let the writer drift 
in and out of the hero’s mind as he wishes; 
let him detail every objective and subjective 
fact about the character, and every objective 
fact about the rest; but let him not get curious 
and eager enough about the minds of the ac- 
tors other than the hero to attempt to explain 
to the reader how these individuals’ mentali- 
ties are functioning. Such a procedure will 
shift the viewpoint and destroy the singleness 
of effect which, all pronouncements to the con- 
trary, is still the keynote of brief fiction. 


Since the third-person narrative angle yarn 
continues to be the most popular in every com- 
mercial magazine (except, as has been noted, 
among the confession publications), the inex- 
perienced author will be more successful in 
placing his manuscripts if he sticks to this 
point of view. There are few stories that can- 
not be done adequately—and usually better— 
if they are constructed from this angle. 

It is, however, not necessary to have the 
story’s problem appear in the very first sen- 
tence. But in this definite pattern we are con- 
sidering, the problem of the story should be 
made known to the reader as close as possible 
to the beginning of the story—and this means 
before the end of page two of the typewritten 
manuscript. The immediate opening should 
persuade the reader to read the story. In 
some way it must capture his attention. After 
the author feels sure that his reader’s atten- 
tion is being held, the background, or setting, 
or chief character may be drawn. It is at this 
point that the author may give much of the 
detail that is necessary to the solution of the 
story’s problem. But this must be done briefly, 
concisely, with no extraneous matter. It is 
here that narration and exposition can be em- 
ployed with safety, providing of course that 
the subject matter is interesting. But as soon 
as this necessary background is established, the 
story should move forward. Up to this point 
—which is not more than a page and a half of 
the typewritten manuscript—it has quite likely 
stood still, but from now on the story must 
go ahead rapidly. As soon as the reader is 
definitely acquainted with the problem, the au- 
thor should set a pace which he holds to the 
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Havine sold to virtually every American 
periodical that buys juvenile material, I feel 
that I know pretty well what types of stories 
and articles these editors are looking for. And 
it is my belief that almost any intelligent writer 
can garner some of the checks they send out 
regularly, month after month, year after year. 

Of course, it is a highly specialized field, 
with definite taboos and restrictions. In order 
to succeed in juvenilia, naturally, one must be 
able to turn out copy that is certain to appeal 
to young readers. While policies differ, there 
are still a number of fundamental rules that 
must always be respected. For example, the 
hero must be an American, although the setting 
may be laid in any part of the universe. The 
plot must revolve about the interests of boyhood 
or girlhood. Tales of sports, adventure, and 
school life are most in demand. Narratives 
dealing with crime must be eschewed. Stories 
must be clean, yet at the same time vigorous 
and exciting. Nothing of a transparent moral 
nature will go over with the sophisticated young 
people of today. The lesson must be cleverly 
portrayed in the exalted ideals and noble de- 
portment of the hero, not in the form of tedious 
sermons on virtue and goodness. 

Introductory passages and prologues have 
no place in juvenile writing nowadays. The 
stories start in the midst of an exciting, or at 
least an interesting, situation that whets the 
reader’s appetite for more. In this manner he 
is led on to the close, whereas, if the initial 
paragraph did not grip his interest, he would 
very likely turn to another story. 

When retrospect is essential, it is worked 
in as briefly and tersely as possible, delaying 
the forward march of the plot to a minimum 
degree. Description in moderation, of course, 
is essential, but it is handled deftly and un- 
obtrusively. In reality, description, although 
vital to the success of most stories, is always 
distasteful to the youthful reader when not 
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interspersed with action. Let me give an ex- 
ample of the way in which I manage the prob- 
lem. I quote from one of my published yarns: 


Elden sped through the quiet forest, 
hurrying past the gnarled cedar trees and 
into a dense grove of jack pines. Paus- 
ing, at last, in a wild meadow sprinkled 
with gorgeous blue snap-dragons, he fo- 
cused the binoculars to his eyes . 


Do you see how it’s done? A picture of 
the countryside is presented without in any 
way retarding the action of the story. Boys 
will unconsciously absorb such a picture be- 
cause they are interested in what Elden is do- 
ing. And they will like the story better for 
being able to visualize the scene where it takes 
place. 


Activity is life to youth. They want a hero 
they can admire and emulate. His ideals, made 
manifest in his words and deeds, become theirs. 
They accept his philosophy and viewpoint, his 
struggles and problems, as their own, and put 
themselves in his place. Every normal boy has 
a desire to travel, to see strange places, queer 
people, and to solve baffling mysteries. Stories 
of adventure satisfy this yearning economically 
as well as spiritually. If the young reader 
cannot visit Egypt or South America in the 
flesh, he can at least make the journey on the 
printed page. 

Every story must contain some element that 
holds the attention from beginning to end. 
Mystery therefore is an excellent way in which 
to guarantee interest, with the solution com- 
ing, as it inevitably must, in the closing lines 
of the script. Another method of sustaining 
interest is to set the hero to the task of over- 
coming some great obstacle or handicap. Still 
another plan is to have the plot involve youth- 
ful misunderstandings which are only straight- 
ened out at the end of the story. 


Lessons in sportsmanship, driven home on 
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pages abounding in tense action, are very popu- 
lar with the editors of juvenile magazines. I 
have sold dozens of stories about tennis, foot- 
ball, track, basketball and hockey. Because of 
the fact that athletic contests are fascinating 
to almost all children, and because they are a 
splendid means of providing good, exciting 
material, writers of juveniles should not ne- 
glect the rich possibilities in this field. Of 
course, there must be no technical inaccuracies 
in such stories, for young readers are not easily 
fooled about athletics. Any misstatement of 
fact, or faulty use of terminology, will soon 
destroy all youthful confidence in the author. 
This holds true, it need hardly be said, for 
stories of other types as well. Hazy or faulty 
geography, false tribal or racial customs, and 
the like, are soon detected by alert young minds. 


Not long ago, I read with amazement a story 
in which a party of boys ran a diamond mine 
in Idaho. Now there are no diamond mines 
in Idaho, and doubtless every boy and girl in 
the country knows it. Upon another occasion, 
a piece of fiction told how a boy lost the final 
set of a tennis match by the score of 5-3! In- 
asmuch as tennis is played all over the world, 
the mistake could not possibly have escaped 
the eye of the reader. “That fellow knows 
nothing about tennis; how can I be sure that 
other details of his story are correct?” This 
must have been a common question in the 


minds of the young people who detected the 
error. 


In juvenile writing, flowery expressions, 
long and involved sentences, and multi-syllable 
words should be painstakingly avoided. Short, 
crisp words, simple phrases, and snappy dia- 
logue are desired in all cases. But this does 
not mean to imply that facile, slip-shod work- 
manship can get by. It cannot. The same 
standards of excellence prevail in the juvenile 
field as in the adult field. Competition is suffi- 
ciently keen to keep everyone on his toes, and 
there is no market for lazy writing. Educa- 
tion in the elementary grades has advanced so 
far, in recent years, that the mature writer of 
juveniles is obliged to take great care in match- 
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for living nine years without food. 
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ing his wits against the minds of his youthful 
public. 

Arresting titles help to sell manuscripts to 
juvenile markets just as they help to sell manu- 
scripts to adult markets. There was a time, 
to be sure, when stories could be sold with such 
dreary titles, for example, as “Dave and Regi- 
nald” or “The Forest.” But no more. Titles 
today must stimulate curiosity. As a title for 
my juvenile novel, which was first published 
serially over a period of fifteen weeks in a 
boys’ magazine, I chose “The Cyclone.” The 
central figure was in reality a great athlete and 
a mystery character whose identity I did not 
disclose until the end of the final chapter. The 
story brought many enthusiastic letters from 
my young fans. “I can hardly wait from one 
week to the next” was the typical message. 

Just one thing more. Adults have little or 
no place in juveniles. The conflict must be 
between boys or between girls or between boys 
and girls. The problem must be one which 
they may be called upon, in life, to face many 
times: the problem of choosing friends, mani- 
festing loyalty, losing graciously, accepting 
success modestly. The young people in the 
stories must be allowed to work out their own 
solutions, plausibly, fairly, and intelligently, 
without interference from their elders. Where 
possible, it is advisable to omit adult characters 
entirely, lest their own motives be involved too 
prominently in the narrative. Boys and girls 
are not helped to overcome their own difficulties 
by being rescued, at the last minute, by some 
considerate adult. The two spheres of life do 
not coincide. Make your story one dealing 
strictly with the realities of youth. Center your 
plot around one protagonist, or leading char- 
acter. Use a reasonable number of clashing 
lines of action if you will, but be sure they are 
all tributary to the main theme. 

Remember, finally, that unhappy endings are 
always frowned upon, as are all references to 
smoking, drinking, card playing, religious 
agnosticism, and sexual dalliance. Juvenile 


stories must be clean, in every conventional 
sense of the word. And honor and decency 
must triumph in the end. 

* . 

When Horace laid down the famous rule that the author should let his work lie 

for nine years in his desk, he ought at the same time to have left him the recipe 
—HEINE. 











Ir is interesting to note that amateur short 
story writers have many faults in common. 
It would not be unusual to discover, after read- 
ing twenty-five manuscripts picked at random, 
that twenty of the twenty-five contain the same 
weaknesses. Often we hear that editors read 
the first page of a manuscript, glance at a few 
pages in the middle, and then turn to the end. 
Writers criticize the editor for what appears 
to be an unfair way of judging a story. The 
editor’s defense is a just one, that his ex- 
perience in handling manuscripts has taught 
him what to look for and what not to look for 
in a story. If he finds several outstanding 
faults common to the undeveloped writer, 
there is no reason why he should waste his 
time reading the manuscript in its entirety. 


But what are some of the things an editor 
looks for in a story? One of the most promi- 
nent faults shared by new writers, and one 
which an editor can recognize almost im- 
mediately, is a style too narrative, too exposi- 
tory, and not sufficiently dramatic. Narration 
and exposition are of course necessary to the 
construction of a story, but care should be 
taken that these do not occupy the entire work. 
A style that is strictly narrative merely tells 
or relates the particulars of an event; it simply 
states the facts connected with the subject. The 
narrative style does not play upon the emotions 
to any large extent. It is too objective to be 
of specific emotional value. It is too much 
the outside point of view, the chronicler’s plain 
statement of fact. 


The short story, being a work of fiction, has 
slight significance unless it invokes an emo- 
tional response. It is here that the full value 
of drama should be realized. The narrative 
tells about characters in a story, but the drama 
shows the reader the characters. People seldom 
read short stories to be informed; they read 
to be entertained. And the fundamental way 
of entertaining people through fiction is to 
appeal to their emotions. Make them laugh, 
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Points and Problems 


make them cry, make them become excited, 
make them know fear, remorse, anger, happi- 
ness, ecstasy. How? By giving them an inti- 
mate picture, through dramatization, of the 
characters and events in a story. Do not tell 
the reader that such and such a thing happened ; 
show it actually happening. 

Many writers realize the importance of 
drama in a story and, because their realization 
is strong, their drama is apt to become ponder- 
ous and turgid. In their desire to excite the 
reader emotionally, they go to extremes. Their 
writing, instead of being calm, well in control, 
touched with the fineness of restraint, becomes 
artificial because of its affectation. In many 
cases it actually approaches a form of hysteria, 
and the reader knows that the author is trying 
to write high-powered drama. Drama is 
compelling when it is written with a composure 
that shows the author’s mental calmness and 
when that which it portrays is tempered with 
perfect discipline. An author can’t make his 
reader weep by filling a story with tearful 
words. Avoid making characters sob, gasp, 
shriek, fly into a rage, wring their hands, wail, 
et cetera. If it is necessary that your characters 
display these emotions, let your presentation of 
the situation be done with an elegance that 
speaks of perfect control. If an author is de- 
picting characters in a highly emotional situa- 
tion, he should never give the reader the im- 
pression that he, the author, is as deeply af- 
fected as his characters. 

Editors immediately recognize a story in 
which the material has been poorly assembled. 
It is not difficult to see the touch of the amateur 
in a story’s construction, in the way he ar- 
ranges his technical points. The story of the 
experienced writer has a professional appear- 
ance when viewed as a whole and when the 
salient parts are examined. In writing the con- 
ventional story there are several methods that 
make for good construction, but there is one 
outstanding form which applies to the majority 
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of stories. It will be found upon examination 
of stories in the popular magazines that 
this one particular method of construction 
leads all the others. That we may understand 
this popular form, let us consider the follow- 
ing : 

The opening sentence should arrest atten- 
tion. It may be dialogue, narration, descrip- 
tion, anything that arouses the interest and 
gives the reader the desire to read further. It 
is possible that the opening sentence may state 
the problem of the story. Or it may simply 
suggest the problem. In Cosmopolitan for 
March, Temple Bailey, in her story, “Danc- 
ing Feet”, leaves no doubt in her readers’ minds 
as to the problem of the story. Observe this 
opening sentence: “It is an almost sure bet that 
when a woman marries a man much older than 
herself there are rocks ahead, but in the case 
of Kitty Clifford and Carlton Kent, the rocks 
were more than usually apparent.” . . . As 
an opening sentence that suggests the story’s 
problem, but does not state it in full, see “The 
Last Equation”, by Roger Burlingame, in 
Story. The opening sentence reads, “Now that 
he was sick there was no more responsibility.” 

Dialogue in the characterization yarn is ex- 
tremely important in that it does as much to 
reveal the actors’ character, almost, as do their 
thoughts and deeds. The average reader is 
partial to conversation in his stories. He feels 
that he learns much—as he does—about what 
his attitude should be toward each player in 
the piece by noting his reaction to what each 
says. Dialogue in either the plot or the char- 
acterization narrative is not easy to create. It 
demands of the writer the ability to be in at 
least two places at the same time and, dis- 
tinguishing carefully for the reader the differ- 
ences in personality between or among the ac- 
tors involved, still to keep the interest or/and 
sympathy with the hero. 


Good dialogue writers seldom do exposition 
or description well, although they manage plot, 
ordinarily, quite cleverly. The stage used to 
steal the best manufacturers of fiction conver- 
sation, but radio is now even more attractive 
to such authors. There are few rules for build- 
ing good dialogue—few, that is, that are really 
practical. But there is one especial admonition 
that every author must heed: make it natural, 
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realistic, convincing, revelatory, exactly typi- 
cal of the character. Some authors draw their 
actors through dialogue by giving each player 
some easily remembered characteristic word, 
phrase, or manner of speaking. Smartness is 
often gained by dividing a speech with the 
“he said” or “she remarked” at an unconven- 
tional place in the sentence. Note the methods 
of such authors as Clarence Budington Kelland 
and Michael Arlen (to pick quite contrasting 
types) and you will observe the flipness or 
sleekness of the dialogue which results from 
this purposeful device. 

The practice of reducing adverbial modifiers 
and not attempting to describe too accurately 
the action or tone of voice of the speaker is 
worth noting. After the writer has used “he 
muttered, nastily, with a twitch of his lip,” 
“she gurgled happily,” “he opined, thought- 
fully,” “she snickered irreverently,” the 
reader will welcome a few unbelabored “he 
said’s” and “she said’s”. Simplicity in dialogue 
is as much to be desired as is complexity in 
story problem development. Most readers will 
unconsciously supply a great deal to dialogue 
if they are let alone and allowed to form their 
own personal mental pictures of the tone of 
voice, way of speaking, and immediate physical 
reactions of the actors concerned. 

There is no rule in fiction writing which de- 
mands that every narrative open with conver- 
sation. Talk may be interesting enough, but 
it continues to be a pretty cheap commodity. 
No reader will tolerate much of it unless he 
can be promised, presently, a glimpse of the 
characters who are conversing, and unless he 
can learn something about their background 
and foreground. The experienced author 
comes to know intuitively when to start and 
stop dialogue. He is sensitive enough to his 
reader’s psychology to recognize the time to 
shift to exposition or description to rest the 
reader’s unconscious ear and attract, for awhile, 
his eye instead. 

The old precept “Make your characters tell 
the story” has never meant that they should 
turn into phonograph records. There is still 
something worth remembering in the expres- 
sion “Actions speak louder than words.” Try 
to achieve a delicate balance between these two 
ideas. 
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THE SETTIN’ DOWN JOB 
by Upton Sinclair 


Food, clothing, shelter, love, these are men’s 
primary needs; and immediately after them comes 
entertainment. The slaves of the factory and 
the adding-machine must have a means of imag- 
inative escape, and so we have a whole series of 
new tropisms, and a complex of industries ex- 
ploiting them. Can you dance? Can you sing? 
Can you draw, or paint, or tell a story, or what 
have you? If you have anything, there is a nation- 
wide system for reproducing it a million times, 
and marketing it to all the world. 

Can you tell stories? Then you are luckiest of 
all—_the masters of world-tropisms will send their 
representatives to camp on your doorstep. Con- 
sider my neighbor, Zane Grey. He cannot go 
walking without seeing his name on billboards, 
nor read the papers without seeing pictures of his 
sturdy heroes rescuing his lovely heroines. He 
grows tired of them—as I would if I were in his 
place; so he goes after big game fish, and having 
caught all there are in local waters, buys him a 
yacht and goes cruising to New Zealand—and 
what more could a steel king do? 

Or Harold Bell Wright, who also lives out here 
in the wide open spaces, and is so rich—when a 
new one of his books is published, the pile touches 
the ceilings of all the drug-stores in Southern 
California. He has hotel and real estate sub- 
divisions named after his heroines—in short, he is 
a classic right while he is alive. Or Peter B. 
Kyne—I have had the honor of watching him eat 
spaghetti in a San Francisco restaurant, and hear- 
ing him tell how the “Saturday Evening Post” 
had paid him twenty-five thousand dollars for his 
new story, and the Laskys had offered forty thou- 
sand for the picture rights—not counting book 
rights, and dramatization rights, and second serial 
rights, and foreign rights. Some of the screen 
writers and stars in Hollywood are making so 
much money that it’s a bore taking care of it, 
and they engage regular business men to look after 
their investments, again just like the steel kings, 
and quite as it should be—why should not art be 
great, and the creators of beauty looked up to? 

When such quantities of gold are poured into 
the literary aquarium, is it any wonder that the 
swarm of book urchins go quite mad, and crowd 
one another out of the tank, and bite off one 
another’s tails? The jealousies of authors have 
been noted by all biographers and moralists. The 
desperately competitive nature of authorship de- 
rives from the fact that the product can be repro- 
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duced without limit. When a man grows cabbages, 
he does not put all other cabbage growers out of 
business; one cabbage is one cabbage, and there is 
no way to turn it into a million cabbages. But 
when Harold Bell Wright produces a book, it 
becomes a million books in a couple of months, 
and compels several hundred other authors to 
grow cabbages for a living. Therefore they hate 
Mr. Wright, and set up a clamor that his works 
are not great art, and that the ability to sell a mil- 
lion copies is not the final test of literature. 

Also, the occupation of writing is a dignified and 
agreeable one. The author lives at home, which 
pleases everybody but his wife. He can do his 
work in his own time, which means that he can 
play golf every afternoon, and so only the biggest 
bankers can afford to associate with him. Also he 
gets a lot of advertising, and so goes into “Who's 
Who,” while his golf associates stand outside and 
peer wistfully over the fence. Also, in the hours 
when he does work, there is an impression that he 
doesn’t work hard; the popular conception of an 
author’s job is summed up in an incident that 
happened to my wife, standing by the garden gate, 
when a small urchin came along. “Have you got 
a job for me?” “What sort of a job?” “Well, 
I'll tell you ma’am. The place where I work, they 
make me hustle too much, and what I’m lookin’ for 
is a settin’ down job.” 

There are in America two hundred thousand 
persons cherishing aspirations towards the “set- 
tin’ down job” of authorship, and the high schools 
and colleges add ten thousand new recruits every 
year. I know with reasonable accuracy, because 
they send me their manuscripts and write me let- 
ters telling the story of their lives. Each candidate 
strives with feverish intensity for some new 
“line,” some variety of “charm,” some local color 
that has never been exploited, some plot that has 
never been unravelled. And meantime, upon the 
watch-towers of several thousand newspapers, 
magazines, publishing houses and theatrical pro- 
ducing offices sit men with spy-glasses watching 
for new talent, and when it appears, they grab it, 
and concentrate all the arts of civilization upon the 
task of coining it into the greatest possible number 
of dollars in the fewest possible number of days. 





TRADE PAPER WRITING 
by James Edmon Knowles 


As a stepping-stone to literary success, the young 
writer should not overlook the trade paper field. 
There are some two thousand trade publications 
which buy free lance material, and which offer 
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the conscientious beginner an opportunity to turn 
out work which he can sell. One may write any- 
thing from technical articles on heavy machinery 
to helpfui hints on how to grow more parsnips in 
the vegetable garden. And it is good training, 
too, for although high standards of workmanship 
are not always essential, the conscientious trade 
journalist will find himself writing and re-writing 
his articles in order to achieve more clarity in ex- 
pression, or greater directness in approach. 

The newspaper is frequently mentioned as an 
excellent training-school for the novice. But 
trade paper writing can often prove more helpful 
than random reporting. In preparing a feature 
article for a popular magazine, the writer must be 
constantly on the lookout for the essential details 
of fact. I maintain that the writer can find no 
better training along these lines than that which 
is afforded by the illustrated trade periodical. Let 
him take camera, note-book and pencil out on the 
road; let him interview successful business execu- 
tives, merchants and professional men and dissect 
their records of past achievement in an effort to 
spot the basic elements in their successful careers. 

All grocers are naturally curious to know how 
a certain enterprising member of their fraternity 
has managed, over a limited period of time, to sell 
more canned spinach, let us say, than the others. 
Visit the record-breaking grocer, get the facts, a 
picture of the manager and his window-display. 
Then write up the article in an interesting way 
and send it out to the proper trade journal. There’s 
a mighty fine chance that some wide-awake grocery 
magazine will snatch it up and pay for it in real 
American cash. In short, the reporter’s five W’s— 
why, when, what, where and who—plus the all- 
important HOW, are just as important in trade- 
paper writing as in modern journalism. 

Many successful authors, publishers and journal- 
ists have begun writing for the trade papers, either 
as free-lances or as staff contributors. Arnold 
Gingrich’s name, perhaps, is an outstanding ex- 
ample. Mr. Gingrich, in the lean days after the 
War, wrote for and edited “Apparel Arts” and 
“Home Furnishing Arts” and did the job so well 
that the publishers, as a result, decided to launch 
“Esquire” as a quarterly magazine for men. The 
demand for the first issue, as everybody now 
knows, was so great that “Esquire” was changed 
at the outset from a quarterly to a monthly publi- 
cation, Mr. Gingrich is now its editor—as well as 
the author of a recent best-selling novel. 

Herbert R. Mayes was a trade paper free-lance 
for years, doing a considerable amount of writing 
for “American Druggist” before rising to the edi- 
torship of “Pictorial Review.” George Horace 
Lorimer was at one time private secretary to P. 
D. Armour, the packer. He wrote a book, “Letters 
From a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” which 
was really nothing more than good trade paper 
copy. Yet Mr. Lorimer’s association with the 
“Post” was one of the results of the wide circula- 
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tion and prestige of this volume. Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague, who writes business articles for the 
“Post” and other popular publications, got his start 
doing short pieces for a jewelry magazine. Ed- 
ward Mott Woolley has been writing business 
articles and editorials for thirty years. He has 
received large sums in the past for his work in the 
trade paper field, and is known today as author of 
several books on various phases of authorship. 
Numerous other examples could be offered in 
defense of the statement that trade journalism is 
anything but a handicap to ultimate literary achieve- 
ment. It offers good practical training both in 
composition and reporting, and the attending edi- 
torial associations are not always unprofitable. 





I FOUND TIME 
by Mike Phelps 

The most overworked phrase in the English 
language is, “if only I had time.” We employ it 
in many different ways and for many different 
reasons, but mostly we use it, I think, to explain 
away a sense of guiltiness. I too, after shirking 
some simple, polite duty, have tried to salve my 
conscience with the same rationalization. But 
for the past six years I have been part of a world 
where the phrase is a mockery; where time is ap- 
praised not at a premium but at a discount. 

I was sixteen years old when I accidentally dove 
into shallow water and broke my back. Since 
then I have been confined to a hospital bed. Here 
it was that I encountered the enforced leisure of 
the invalid. Sleeping and reading, I found, could 
not altogether fill my days. I brooded over my 
troubles, magnifying them to undeserved propor- 
tions. So, for my own good and for the sake of 
those about me, it was essential that I should be 
busy. 

There are many crafts improvised to help an 
invalid through the inevitable period of depression, 
but these were too complicated for my partially 
paralyzed hands. The discovery that I could 
scribble a bit made me attempt a study of book- 
keeping, a subject in which I had been interested. 
For some months this provided the needed outlet 
for my energies. But gradually it palled. Though 
I liked the work, it held little encouragement for 
a cripple, and I desired an occupation that would 
open up a brighter future. None seemed available, 
however, so I continued laboring over my figures, 
waiting and praying that a suitable chance would 
arise. About a year ago it did. 

A former teacher of mine, an experienced author, 
dropped in to see me. We chatted a while and 
spent some minutes in pleasant reminiscence. Then 
he prepared to leave. As he slipped into his over- 
coat, he turned and stunned me with a question. 
“How would you like to be a writer?” he asked. 

Thought of such a career had never entered my 
mind, but the proposition was appealing. For a 
while I conjectured recklessly, imagined myself a 
successful author, and dreamed impossible dreams. 
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But doubts which arose with more sober consider- 
ation quickly toppled my air castles. With no 
training in this type of work, without in fact a 
college, or even a complete high-school education, 
how could I expect to achieve any measure of 
success? A trial, however, meant no great loss, 
and I had much to gain. 

Several difficulties, at the outset, had to be over- 
come. Foremost was the mechanical difficulty of 
getting my thoughts down on paper. The scratches 
of my long-hand were legible only to myself, and 
because of the great effort required by my awkward 
grip on the pencil I soon grew exhausted. A sec- 
ond-hand typewriter, the keys of which I struck 
with the eraser-end of an unsharpened pencil, held 
between my wrists, settled this perplexity. Next, 
I had to have my material. Somewhere I had 
read that, in order to present a subject faithfully, 
a writer must know it thoroughly. Therefore, it 
was but natural that I should choose some phase 
of hospital life as my topic. Around me, stories 
of courage, self-sacrifice and heroism were in the 
making. My task was one of selection. Should 
I tell of the girl across the hall, whose battle 
against disease was terminating victoriously? Or, 
would it be better to relate about the boy in the 
room adjoining hers, who faced endless, dreary, 
bed-ridden months, and a series of operations upon 
which depended his thinnest hope of walking? Or, 
again, what of the cheerful man in 210, doomed 
because of an infection-saturated body: a fact 
known to all save himself? My instructor friend 
came to my rescue with the suggestion that I 
include them all by recounting a day in the hos- 
pital, under the title “B Ward.” 

From a group of numbered notations I had 
scribbled in a stenographer’s notebook, and from 
a sketchy outline, I began my first draft. My 
vocabulary, I found, was woefully deficient, and 
quite inadequate for my task. Transferring to a 
blank sheet of paper the comedy and pathos I had 
observed, and making an unknown reader feel it, 
as I had felt it, seemed an insuperable obstacle. 
However, to my surprise and satisfaction, character- 
ization proved less difficult than I had imagined— 
probably because I portrayed persons whose in- 
nate characteristics had been brought clearly to 
the surface by illness and disease; people with 
whose trials and tribulations I was thoroughly 
conversant. 

Concentration, at first, was impossible. I had 
to lead my mind slowly and cautiously into new 
channels of thought. Also, my attention was fre- 
quently diverted by people passing my door, or 
entering to address me. In time, however, I 
taught myself to ignore the hospital noises, al- 
though interruptions remained a bugbear. 


A stumbling block I had not anticipated was 
the difficulty of fitting a working schedule into 
my routine. My idle moments were distributed in 
small batches—fifteen or twenty minutes before 
my bath in the morning, a slightly shorter period 
before dinner and supper, and so on. These periods 
were too short for actual writing, but I managed 
successfully to utilize them in ransacking my 
brain for notions I could later develop. Even 
then my progress was slow and hesitant, and my 
output of doubtful quality. At one time, the words 
would come easily and I would complete nearly 
a page an hour. Another time, my toil would be 
rewarded with no more than a few lines which, 
more than likely, would prove worthless. Tired 
and disgusted, I would have to tear up the page 
and begin anew. 

In the throes of first composition I had found it 
unwise to strive for preciseness, for, like interrup- 
tions, the result was detrimental to my train of 
thought. Consequently, when I received the crit- 
icisms of my teacher, it was necessary to go over 
the initial copy, strengthening the weak sections, 
obliterating repetition, and replacing general terms 
with words that carried exactly the meaning I 
wished to convey. 

Nevertheless, my first manuscript was finally 
whipped into shape and sent to one of the leading 
quality magazines. The month that followed was 
an anxious one. For a few days, I curbed my 
eagerness. Soon, however, I began to feel dis- 
couraged as my manuscript remained unacknowl- 
edged. Then at last the rejection came, with a 
brief message of encouragement, requesting me 
to try again. Another submission and another re- 
jection. Finally, I gave my piece to my teacher 
friend and asked him to market it for me if he 
could. And he did! There followed the thrill of 
a first acceptance. 

Some weeks later I was to receive a still greater 
surprise. A nurse brought two letters to me. One 
was an advertisement which I threw aside, but 
the second demanded attention. In the upper 
corner was the return address of the company that 
had purchased my narrative, and for a moment I 
feared that they had reconsidered and reversed 
their decision. I tore open the envelope with 
nervous fingers, and my apprehension vanished 
when I dumped on the bed the page proofs ot 
“B Ward.” Joyfully I scanned the lines of type, 
and critically viewed the illustrations. It was an 
experience that can never be duplicated, although 
I live it over again and again in retrospect. Even 
the day—Monday—will not be forgotten. To 
some it was just the beginning of a new week. 
But to me it was the dawn of an era of respectful 
usefulness in a previously purposeless life. 
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The Writer’s Library 








THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF 
PLAYWRITING 


By John Howard Lawson 
$2.75 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


Mr. Lawson, who is the author of “Processional” 
and numerous other successful plays, advances in 
this book a comprehensive theory of dramatic 
technique. The work is divided into four sections. 
Part I covers purely historical data, and outlines 
the ideas which have determined the drama’s de- 
velopment from Aristotle to Ibsen. Part II dis- 
cusses the technique of the modern play, and ex- 
amines certain social and psychological influences 
which affect the playwright’s method. Parts III 
and IV, with which we shall be concerned here, 
contain a detailed analysis of dramatic technique. 

“The essential character of drama,” states Mr. 
Lawson, “is social conflict—persons against other 
persons, or individuals against groups, or groups 
against other groups, or individuals or groups 
against social or natural forces—in which the con- 
scious will, exerted for the accomplishment of spe- 
cific and understandable aims, is sufficiently strong 
to bring the conflict to a point of crisis.” 

The playwright’s problem, then, is to find action 
which intensifies and heightens the conflict of will. 
This action may be complex or simple. But it 
must, in its entirety, be objective, progressive and 
meaningful. And it must possess unity. 

Now the unifying force of a drama is the idea, 
which in itself is undramatic. How then must we 
account for the apparently miraculous transforma- 
tion of a mere abstraction in the playwright’s mind 
into something alive and vital? The answer is 
that every detail of action is determined by the 
end toward which the action is moving, the idea 
which is ultimately to be fully expressed. The 
climax, furthermore, serves as the concrete realiza- 
tion of the theme in terms of an event. “In prac- 
tical playwriting, this means that the climax is the 
point of reference by which the validity of every 
element of the structure can be determined.” 

When you write a play, you must begin with a 
root-idea. Then you must discover an action which 
expresses the root-idea. This action, explains Mr. 
Lawson, is the most fundamental action of the 
play. It is the climax and limit of the play’s de- 
velopment. It must be arrived at through a care- 
ful process of selection from the natural materials 
of life. 

Selection plays a very important part in the me- 
chanics of playwriting. For not only must the 
author exert the greatest care in choosing the ma- 
terials for the drama itself, but he must be equally 
careful in selecting the foundations upon which he 
plans to construct the social framework of his 
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play. In this sense, the playwright rather closely 
resembles the historian. His work is facilitated 
to a considerable degree by the study of historical 
events, and the utilization of an historical method. 

In the final section of the book, the author ex- 
amines the nature and function of continuity, ex- 
position, progression, the obligatory scene, char- 
acterization, dialogue, and the audience. 

Continuity he defines as the sequence of events. 
“This is the most detailed aspect of the play’s 
movement; it is also the most external aspect; it 
relates less to the structural pattern than to the 
immediate inter-connection of the various inci- 
dents.” 

Exposition, since it covers the possibilities of the 
drama, must be more intimately connected with the 
root-action than any other part of the play. “It 
is this connection which holds the play together; 
as the scope of the action is defined in the climax, 
so its scope is visioned in the exposition.” Each 
cycle of movement in the play includes expository 
material. 

The changes in character and environment which 
constitute the play’s progression, according to Mr. 
Lawson, lie in the rising action. And the rising 
action is the most extended and complex of any 
drama. Presented in terms of letters, the move- 
ment of the average play is somewhat as follows: 
AbcdefGH. A is the exposition, b c d e f are the 
cycles of the rising action; G is the obligatory 
scene; and H is the climax. “The climax is the 
basic event, which causes the rising action to grow 
and flower. The obligatory scene is the immediate 
goal toward which the play is driving.” The for- 
ward movement of the play is always thwarted 
when the link between the obligatory scene and 
the climax proves weak or, still worse, when the 
link is definitely broken. 

The climax has been called the controlling point 
in the unification of the dramatic action. It is not 
the noisiest moment in the play. It is the most 
meaningful moment—the moment of most intense 
strain. “The climax may be a complex event; it 
may combine several threads of action; it may be 
divided into several scenes; it may take a very 
abrupt or a very extended form.” There are times 
when a climax may be spread over an entire act 
quite legitimately. 

As for characterization, Mr. Lawson believes 
that the modern dramatist’s attempt to deal with it 
as a separate department of technique has resulted 
in endless confusion in the theory and practice of 
the theatre. Actually, as he says, “the conduct of 
every character, even though he is alone on the 
stage, even though his activity seems to be unre- 
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Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 


OUR NEW DEPARTMENTS 


A wod, first of all, about the new departments 
which are to appear regularly in THE WRITER 
beginning with this issue. The Contributor’s Col- 
umn, as most readers will agree, is an essential part 
of any magazine containing the work of nationally 
prominent authors. This column, in the future, 
will serve not only to identify our contributors but 
further to establish, where possible, certain inter- 
esting lines of contact between them and our 
readers. Amusing bits of gossip, literary foibles 
and idiosyncrasies, and other biographical side- 
lights will, from time to time, be presented in 
connection with the names of our contributors if 
only to prove more conclusively, and to the better 
satisfaction of all who peruse these pages, that 
writers—the old ones and the young ones, the ex- 
perienced and the beginners—have certain traits 
and characteristics in common. 


In place of the old Forum, readers will find a 
new and more substantial monthly feature in the 
future. From Our Rostrum is in no respect a let- 
ter-department. It is rather a department devoted 
to brief articles on the more general phases of 
writing. Controversial material, in particular, is to 
be featured in this section of the magazine. Also, 
interesting and illuminating odds and ends of 
autobiography which, personal though they may 
be, contain helpful pointers or universal lessons in 
writing. From Our Rostrum, in short, is to con- 
tain good unsolicited material of a less technical 
nature. 


The Literary Crime Club is not a new feature, 
although it has never in the past been a regular 
monthly department. Under the present editorial 
plan, the Club is to discuss, each month, some 
one persistent grammatical problem. It is also 
to devote a certain amount of space to questions 
submitted by readers in need of grammatical assist- 
ance . . . The Writer’s Library is to be a regular 
monthly department from now on, and is to feature 
reviews of the more important books each month 
on the subject of writing. This department has 
made sporadic appearances in the past, and it is 
to be hoped that the regularity of its appearance in 
the future will be welcomed by all readers of the 
magazine . . . Finally, Crumbs From the Editor’s 
Table makes its debut as a department to be de- 
voted to editorial gossip and discussion. As for 
the body of the magazine in the future, our policy 
calls simply for vital, illuminating articles by 
recognized authorities. In this issue, the names of 
Phil Stong, Frederick L. Allen, Upton Sinclair, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Alfred Dashiell and Q. 
Patrick speak for themselves. Forthcoming issues 
of THE WRITER are to feature the same high 
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level of editorial content. Celebrated novelists, 
dramatists and short-story writers will discuss their 
methods and technique; editors of nationally known 
magazines will state, clearly and unequivocally, 
their editorial needs and requirements; critics of 
established reputations will offer technical aid to 
readers and subscribers. An accurate and thorough 
market list will be a regular feature as in the past. 
And the rigid advertising policy, which excludes 
fraudulent advertisers as a means of protecting 
readers of THE WRITER, will likewise be con- 
tinued. So much for the policy of the magazine 
under the new editorship. 
* * . * 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


The contest is keeping us all pretty busy in the 
editorial rooms. Several hundred short stories, 
representing every state in the Union as well as 
several foreign countries, are at this writing in the 
process of being examined. The stories are, as 
might naturally be expected, very uneven. Some 
of them contain faultless plot construction and 
slovenly composition. Others are capably written, 
but contain neither plot nor adequate characteriza- 
tion. Still others, alas! contain little more than a 
string of typewritten words. Clichés, more than 
grammatical slips, account for the majority of lit- 
erary transgressions. In one manuscript, a single 
page contained seventeen familiar clichés: enough, 
certainly, to make further examination of the story 
laborious. There are animal stories, detective 
stories, wild west stories, drawing-room stories 
and stories of adventure. There are stories di- 
rected at the slicks and stories directed at the 
pulps. And they are all, at the present time, 
going through the editorial mill. Each, let it be said, 
is receiving careful consideration. Where a reader 
may be in doubt, the manuscript is marked for a 
second perusal. Manuscripts receiving three fa- 
vorable reports are automatically placed among 
the finalists, from which group the ultimate win- 
ners are to be selected. It takes time to clean 
up a large contest of this kind, so if you haven't 
received your $100 check for the first prize as yet 
don’t be impatient. 

* * * * 


MOTION PICTURES 


It is interesting to note that approximately one- 
third of the new motion pictures are adapted from 
published works, according to the February “Wil- 
son Bulletin for Librarians.” A survey of the 
current crop of films reveals no less than 101 
pictures made from novels, 46 from plays, and 15 
from short stories. These are films released since 
the first of September, 1935, or now about to be 
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ADAMS 
Continued from Page 108 


seldom deteriorates in the process of rewrit- 
ing. The only definite rule I follow is to try 
to write less with each revision. Most diffi- 
cult of all tests is, I think, the “short-short.” 
This form must be edited down to the least 
possible compass. In a recently published one, 
I rewrote the introductory episode no less than 
five times. In an earlier one, I cut out two 
characters, in toto, and changed the mise-en- 
scene, involving three recasts. On the other 
hand, I have written a forty-thousand-word 
serial and let it stand with a total editing which 
probably did not take up more than four hours 
in all. 

My rewriting is largely done on the type- 
writer; my original draft, never. This is for 
mechanical reasons. I constantly make margi- 
nal and interlinear notes, besides keeping at 
my elbow a pad on which to set down ideas 
and schemes for the progress of the story. This 
brings me to a matter which I consider vital; 
the capture of fugitive ideas. If, while he is 
busy with the main structure, any idea pops 
into an author’s head—and this happens almost 
universally, I suppose—let him imprison it in 
indelible script at once, be it a phrase for a 
character, a turn of speech, a twist of plot, or 
merely an apt word. For these ephemerae are 
butterflies, indeed, and if one fails to pin them 
down, they will be out of the window and off 
into the void forever. I recall sympathetically 
the inimitable Pinkerton addressing an un- 
familiar word—I think it was “sesquipedalian” 
—somewhat as follows: “There’s a bully one. 
I'll have you in type as long as yourself before 
you’re five minutes older.” 

“Perfect quiet is essential to the dissociation 
requisite for creative writing.” Where have 
I read that? I used to believe it implicitly. 
Then, last summer, I found myself at a small 
fishing club in Canada with two days’ time in 
which to finish a short story. There was but 
one place to work, the big combination living 
and dining room. My fellow members, of both 
sexes, and mostly of youthful and carefree 
temperament, cooked and ate, wrangled over 
politics, tuned the radio on and off, solved 
crossword puzzles viva voce, developed con- 
troversial theories of no-trump bidding, and 
at intervals burst into song. The one thing 
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they refrained from was addressing me di- 
rectly. Rather to my astonishment, I got 
through with the job, and successfully, I as- 
sume, as the magazine to which I delivered it 
led its Christmas number therewith. 

“Do you write with an aim at any particular 
publication ?” 

Not as a rule. I have respect enough for 
editorial intelligence to believe that a good story 
will land almost anywhere. If it is not good, 
nothing is to be gained by aiming hopefully 
at a special target. Moreover, I do not want 
an editor, or by phantasmal projection of what 
an editor might or might not like, intruding 
between my mind and its creation, any more 
than I want a secretary or a dictaphone doing 
the same thing. One should feel a single re- 
sponsibility, once his story is “set”, and that 
is to the plot and characters of his imagination. 
Anything else is confusion and corruption of 
his intent. 

Finally: “Do you write with an eye on the 
movies ?” 

I wish I could honestly return a blanket 
“No.” But I once did that very thing. The 
resultant picture would be listed by any fair 
and competent critic among the ten worst of 
any year. 

I shall not make that mistake again. 

* * * * 
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lated to other events, has meaning only in relation 
to the whole pattern of activity.” Every character 
must contribute, in one way or another, to the 
root-action which unifies the dramatic system. 

The chapter on dialogue is concerned largely 
with the present-day neglect of poetic qualities in 
human speech. Dialogue is too frequently regarded 
as simply a decorative design which serves to embel- 
lish the action. The truth of the matter is, as Mr. 
Lawson points out, that it is the all-important de- 
vice which enables the playwright to extend the 
scope, and increase the intensity, of the action 
over the wide range of events which constitutes 
the play’s framework. And to realize this intensity 
and scope, poetic richness is a necessity. Clarity, 
compression and naturalness are, likewise, indis- 
pensable. 

The audience, finally, is the “ultimate necessity 
which gives the playwright’s work its purpose and 
meaning.” The playwright is concerned not only 
with the opinions of the audience; he is also, or 
should be, concerned with its unity and arrange- 
ment. A living theatre is a theatre of the people. 

D. MacC. 
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The Contributors Column 











SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS is one of the 
most popular novelists in America today. Ever 
since the publication of “Revelry” in 1926, his 
books have been invariable best-sellers. ‘Per- 
fect Specimen,” his latest novel, has just been 
published by Liveright. FREDERICK L. 
ALLEN is associate editor of Harper’s and author 
of a best-seller, “Only Yesterday.” His most 
recent volume, “The Lords of Creation,” was 
warmly received by critics all over the country. 
Mr. Allen has also collaborated with his wife, 
Agnes Rogers, in the making of two books of pic- 
tures and text, “The American Procession,” and 
“Metropolis.” Tolerant, far-sighted and keenly 
dissecting in his criticism, he is unquestionably 
one of the most valuable living commentators on 
the American political scene. ALFRED DASH- 
IELL has been editor of Scribner’s since 1930. 
He is the author of a successful book, “The Edi- 
tor’s Choice,” a frequent contributor to the periodi- 
cals, and a much sought after lecturer on literary 
topics. HENRY H. GRAHAM has contributed 
to virtually every magazine and paper in America 
which publishes juvenile material. He is also the 
author of a novel, “The Cyclone,” which was fa- 
vorably reviewed by the critics. Nature, Mr. 
Graham informs us, is his favorite hobby, and 
fishing his chosen occupation. “I have filed away,” 
he says, “alphabetically and for instant use, accord- 
ing to the occasion, some twenty-four alibis to 
which I resort when the fish refuse to bite.” Be- 
sides his work in the juvenile field, Mr. Graham 
has published in Outdoor Life, Sports Afield, Na- 
tional Sportsman, and numerous other outdoor 
magazines. . . . JAMES EDMON KNOWLES 
is a native of Tennessee, although he makes his 
present home in Chicago. His wide range of 
practical experience includes farming, banking, 
store-keeping, selling and writing. His articles 
have appeared in Judge, Home Friend, Specialty 
Salesman, and some seventy other trade publi- 
cations. He is determined to make a go at 
writing or bust. Q. PATRICK is an Englishman 
now living in America. He is the author of 
“Death Goes to School,” “Cottage Sinister,” “Mur- 
der at the Women’s City Club,” “Grindle Night- 
mare,” and several other successful novels, stories 
and novelettes in the mystery field. His poem, 
we are obliged to confess, is one of the cleverest 
bits of nonsensical verse we have come upon in 
many a moon. MIKE PHELPS tells as much 
about himself in his article as we ourselves have 
been permitted to know. He is a discovery of 
Holmes Alexander, who undertook to relieve some 
of his dragging hours by inducing him to write. 
If an indomitable will plus a ruthless enthusiasm 
for life at any price are ever the ingredients of 





literary achievement, we do not see how Mr. 
Phelps, endowed by the gods with a natural talent 
for writing, can possibly fail to succeed. PHIL 
STONG is the author of several best-selling novels 
and books for children. A native of Keosauqua, 
Iowa, Mr. Stong at present resides in New York 
City, where he continues his novel-writing and 
finds time, occasionally, to contribute to the peri- 
odicals. UPTON SINCLAIR has waged a life- 
long battle against the forces of social injustice 
and political chicanery. Born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, he achieved the unusual distinction of work- 
ing his way through college with his pen. Later, 
upon graduating, he married and took to more 
serious literary activity. He has published a vast 
number of books, some of which have appeared 
in as many as thirty-four foreign countries simul- 
taneously. At an early age, Mr. Sinclair developed 
a really extraordinary memory for words. “I 
never put pen to paper,” he writes, “till I had a 
whole page all by heart in my mind. I would 
walk up and down thinking it over and over, and it 
would stay in my mind—whole scenes.” Mr. Sin- 
clair’s present home is in Pasadena, California. 
. . TRENTWELL MASON WHITE is the 
editor-in-chief of the Pitman Publishing Company, 
as well as the author of several books. He is a 
native of Boston, in which city he conducts the 
Harvard University Extension Course in writing. 
His present contribution is one in a series of 
articles appearing regularly in the magazine. 
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released. Among the works originally booked for 
the movies is Sinclair Lewis’ “It Can’t Happen 
Here.” Recent developments, however, in which 
chief-mucksniffer Dr. Hays has entangled his long 
nose, render its ultimate appearance in celluloid 
highly improbable. The filming of this novel, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hays, would endanger our position 
abroad. Already dictators Hitler and Mussolini 
must be smiling with satisfaction over this squeam- 
ish attitude on the part of the American movie czar. 
The picture would, of course, reveal the fascists in 
a pretty embarrassing light. But what of it! Are 
we so thoroughly dead as a democratic nation, are 
our once cherished principles of free speech and 
independent expression so utterly in collapse, that 
we can adjust one of our greatest industries to 
the whims of European fascists? Let us hope that 
the recent condemnation of Dr. Hays’ thin-blooded 
procedure by the Authors League of America will 
have some effect upon the general public’s reaction, 
and that the motion picture industry may in time 
be freed from its present domination by truckling 
alarmists! D. MacC. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 

Each month we publish new manuscript market 
lists: such as: Short Fiction, Articles, Book Pub- 
lishers, Drama and Radio, Verse, Juveniles, British 
Markets, Trade Journals, etc., etc. 


CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


* Indicates the markets that had not replied to 
our questionnaire at the time of this printing. In- 
formation given has been taken from the latest 
reports on file. 


*Ambassador—161 -Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. (W). For 
boys and girls from 13 to 17 years. Stories, 2000 
to 3000 words, of a wholesome type, with good 
boy and girl characters. Articles, illustrated, up 
to 2000 words, on travel, biography, and practical 
subjects. Some verse. Payment % cent a word 
for prose; $1.00 to $2.50 a poem; on acceptance. 

American Boy—7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. Franklin M. Reck, Managing Editor. 
(M) Stories of adventure, aviation, mystery, sport, 
Western themes and humorous incidents. Espe- 
cially eager to see fiction with small-town back- 
ground. Uses any kind of verse that holds par- 
ticular appeal for older boys and young men. 
Lengths: short stories, 4000 to 5000 words; serials, 
35,000 to 60,000 words. Glad to see short filler 
articles, 50 to 300 words, dealing with noteworthy 
achievements of boys of 15 to 20 years—should be 
accompanied by action picture of boy. Fact 
articles, 50 to 2000 words. Authors should avoid 
“writing down.” Pays at least 2 cents a word, on 
acceptance. 

American Girl—570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published by Girl Scouts, Inc. Anne 
Stoddard, Editor. (M) $1.50 a year. This is a 
magazine for all girls in their teens. Prefers action 
themes, with wholesome boy and girl interest, fea- 
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turing girls; adventure, mystery, Western, and 
school stories. Lengths, 3000 to 4000 words. Also 
uses articles on art, recreation, sports and travel. 
Payment, 1 cent a word and up on acceptance. 

American Newspaper Boy—416 North Marshal 
St., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. (M) $1.00 a 
year; but is published primarily for sale in bulk 
to newspaper offices for free distribution to car- 
riers and salesboys. Stories of adventure with 
modern newspaper route boys, 15 to 18 years of 
age, as characters are selected according to their 
potential influence upon such boys for better work. 
“Sob stuff’ not wanted. Lengths, 2000 to 3000 
words. Pays $10 on acceptance. 

Boy Life—9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(W) This magazine is for boys from 12 to 18 
years of age. Short stories. Limit, 2000 words. 
Payment, % cent a word on acceptance. 

*Boys and Girls—810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. (W) 75 cents 
a year. Story paper for boys and girls under 12 
years. Single issue stories, 700 to 1200 words, 
short serials, verse, and occasional brief articles of 
interest to the ten-to-twelve group on what to 
make, things to do, or nature and science. Pay- 
ment, % cent a word for prose; poetry according 
to quality, not length, on acceptance. 

Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade—Fifth and Trumpet 
Sts., Anderson, Indiana. (W) 75 cents a year. For 
children from 9 to 15 years. Stories, articles and 
verse with wholesome, moral, religious, or char- 
acter-building appeal. Lengths: short stories, 1000 
to 2000 words; serials, 5 to 15 chapters; articles, 
500 to 1500 words; verse, 2 to 6 stanzas. Payment, 
% cent a word, and 25 cents to $1.00 for photo- 
graphs, on publication. 

Boys’ Companion—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. (W) 75 cents a year. For boys 
from 9 to 15 years. Short stories about 2500 words, 
nature articles, travelogues, simple biographical or 
historical sketches, etc., illustrated if possible; 
poems of boy life and religion. Payment: stories 
and articles, 20 cents per hundred words; poetry 
5 cents per line. 

Boy’s Comrade—2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Herbert L. Minard, Editor. (W) 75 cents a year. 
Short stories, 2000 words; illustrated articles, 100 
to 1500 words. All material must be suitable for 
boys from 12 to 17 years. Payment, $3.50 per 1000 
words. 

Boy’s Life—2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
James E. West, Editor. (M) $1.00 a year. Boy 
Scout Magazine for boys 14 to 18 years. Short 
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stories, 2000 to 5000 words. 
and achievement themes. 
words. 
present. 

*Boys’ World—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., El- 
gin, Ill. David C. Cook, III, Editor in chief. 
Thomas S. Huntley, Editor. (W) 60 cents a year. 
For boys, 13 to 17 years. Stories, 2500 words. All 
adventure and heroic subjects featuring highest 
American ideals. Prefers plausible situations, plac- 
ing normal boys in unique plots. Stress relations 
between boys instead of between boys and adults. 
Satisfactory endings preferred. Science and suc- 
cess articles up to 300 words; occupational articles, 
150 to 500 words. Stories and articles must not 
glorify war or war heroes. Pays good rates upon 
acceptance. 

The Catholic Boy—The Andrews Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Francis E. Benz, Editor. Monthly, 
September to June, inclusive. $1.00 a year. For 
boys, 11 to 18 years. Short stories, 2000 to 2500 
words. Serials about 7500 words. All fiction 
should be of wholesome action type. Needs stories 
about athletes and stories with a Catholic back- 
ground; also educational articles suitable for class- 
room use. Payment on publication. 

The Challenge—Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) 90 
cents a year. Stories for young people, 17 years 
and up. Lengths, 2500 to 3000 words. Prefers 
wholesome action, self-sacrifice, and heroism. Ta- 
boos excessive love interest and “smart” children. 
Also uses articles on travel, biography, science, 
invention and industry; authorities should be cited. 
Lengths, up to 2000 words. Payment, % cent a 
word, on acceptance. 

The Challenge—73 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (W) $1.00 a year. Age appeal, 14 to 18 
years. Stories of about 2500 words; non fiction, 
500 to 1000 words. Pays $4.00 to $6.00 per thou- 
sand words on publication. 

Child Life—536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Mar- 
jorie Barrows, Editor. (M) For 2 to 12 years. 
Short stories 400 to 2800 words. Also amusing 
features and simple things to do. Occasional 
short, seasonal verse from child’s point of view, 
and nonsense verse of 8 to 12 lines; seldom uses 
free verse. Taboos long narrative poems and 
rhymed anecdotes. Payment on acceptance. 

Children’s Comrade—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. (W) For children under 9 years. 
Very ‘short stories, fairy tales, nature stories, etc., 
not exceeding 700 words. Short, simple poetry for 
children. Payment on basis of quality of material, 
from 20 cents to 25 cents per 100 words. 

Children’s Play Mate Magazine—3025 East 75th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. (M) 
For children from 4 to 14 years. Informative, 
imaginative entertaining, or amusing stories, not 
over 1500 words, presenting worthy thought with- 
out too obvious moral. Authentic articles, espe- 
cially pertaining to natural history, life in foreign 


All outdoor adventure 
Articles up to 2000 
Payment on acceptance. Overstocked at 





lands, and children and animals who have gained 
recognition through accomplishments. Photo- 
graphs essential. Payment: 1 cent to 2 cents a 
word for fiction and articles; $2.00 to $3.00 for 
photos, on acceptance. 

Christian Youth—327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. Charles Trumbull, Editor. (W) Interde- 
nominational, stressing Christian teaching and up- 
lift. For boys and girls of teen age. Stories 2000 
to 2200 words. Articles on nature, fact, or “how 
to make,” 300 to 1000 words. Payment: $8.00 to 
$10.00 per story; $1.00 to $4.00 for fillers, on ac- 
ceptance. 

*The Classmate—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alfred D. Moore, Editor. This is a Methodist 
Episcopal Church School paper for young people 
in the late teens and early twenties. (W) $1.00 a 
year. Short stories, up to 3000 words; illustrated 
articles and fact items, 300 to 1000 words. Uses 
verse of patriotic, religious and seasonal type; free 
verse occasionally; limit, 20 lines. Taboos crime, 
morbid interest, and questionable social conduct 
or standards. Payment: fiction, 1 cent a word; 
articles, % cent and up, within 60 days; verse, 50 
cents a line. 

*Dew Drops—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) For children from 4 to 8 years of age. 
Fiction, 700 to 900 words. Prefers stories with 
suspense of mild nature and worth-while messages; 
uses boy and girl characters from 6 to 8 years 
old. Taboos fairy tales. Short articles and edi- 
torials, 250 to 300 words. Payment: up to 1 cent 
a word for fiction; % cent up for articles and fillers, 
all on acceptance. 

The Epworth Herald—740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor (W) $1.25 a year. A 
publication for young people from 14 to 24. Hu- 
man-interest stories, 1500 to 3000 words. Taboos 
“sticky moral or soft sentiment.” Articles on 
activities of young people, 1000 to 1200 words. 
Uses poetry suitable for young people of high 
school and college age, those identified with Meth- 
odist church life; free verse, if suitable; length, 
under 20 lines. Payment: prose, 4% cent a word 
and up, on publication; verse, about 15 cents a line, 
on publication. 

*The Epworth Highroad—Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. R. L. Hunt, 
Editor. (M) $1.25 a year. For young people, 
16 to 24 years. Stories, 2500 to 4000 words. Few 
iron-clad rules. Chief requirement is that stories 
be interesting to this age group. Serials up to six 
chapters. Also uses articles upon subjects of in- 
terest to this age group. 1000 to 1500 words. Occa- 
sionally uses short bits of verse, 8 to 24 lines. Pay- 
ment: prose, % cent a word; verse, 25 cents a line; 
photographs, $2.00, $3.00, or possibly $5.00, all on 
acceptance. 

Evangelical Tidings—Eden Publishing House, 
1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. (W) 
$1.00 a year. For young people, 16 to 24 years. 
Short stories of about 3000 words; articles of 4 
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practical, informative nature, preferably illustrated; 
seasonal, inspirational and religious poems. Pay- 
ment: prose, 20 cents per 100 words; verse, 5 cents 
per line. 

Famous Funnies—50 Church St., New York 
City. Harold A. Moore, Editor (M) $1.50 a year. 
Short action stories of adventure to appeal to the 
juvenile class in the age group of 7 to 15 years. 
Length, 1500 words. Pays $25 on acceptance. 

Forward—Presbyterian Board of Education, 420 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. John 
T. Faris, Editor. (W) $1.00 a year. For boys and 
girls, 18 to 23 years. Stories, 3000 words; serials, 
not more than 8 chapters of 3000 words each; illus- 
trated articles, 700 words. Subjects: adventure, 
aviation, humor, mystery, sport, Western, histori- 
cal and other themes dealing with everyday prob- 
lems of Christian young people of college or work- 
ing world. Payment: $5.00 per 1000 words, on ac- 
ceptance. Please send stamps for sample copies. 

The Friend—United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. (W) 75 
cents a year. For boys and girls of junior and 
intermediate ages. Short stories, 1000 to 2500 
words; serials, 5 to 8 chapters. Prefers fiction 
with a moral, educational character. Articles, 100 
to 800 words. Should be informational and inspira- 
tional. Some short verse. Payment: $1.00 to 
$5.00 per story; poems, 50 cents to $2.00, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Girlhood Days—9th and Cutler Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. For girls from 12 to 18 years. Short stories, 
1800 to 2000 words. Also miscellaneous material. 
Payment, % cent a word, on acceptance. 

Girls’ Circle—Christian Board of Education, 2700 
Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. Frances Woolery, 
Editor. (W) For girls of teen age. Wholesome 
stories of normal boy and girl characters; up to 
2500 words. Articles, 100 to 2000 words. Payment, 
$3.50 per 1000 words. 

*Girls’ Companion—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, III, Editor in Chief. 
Margaret MaclIver Stone, Managing Editor. (W) 
60 cents a year. Wholesome stories of mild adven- 
ture for girls from 15 to 18 years of age. Plot, 
quick action, suspense and heart appeal are essen- 
tial. Taboos anything of blood and thriller nature. 
Story lengths, 2000 to 2500 words. Inspirational 
articles and fillers, 100 to 300 words. Stories and 
articles must not glorify war or war heroes. Pay- 
ment, 1 cent a word for fiction; % cent a word for 
articles and fillers; all on acceptance. 

Girls’ Friend—Eden Publishing House, 1724 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. (W) 75 cents 
a year. For girls from 9 to 15 years. Short stories 
of about 2500 words. Nature articles, travelogues, 
simple biographical or historical sketches, etc., if 
possible accompanied by illustrations. Short 
poems. Payment, 20 cents per 100 words. 

Girls’ World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W) 60 cents a year. Miles W. Smith, Editor- 
in-chief. Serials six to ten chapters, 2,500 words 
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or less per chapter; short stories, 800 to 2500 words; 
short articles, illustrated or unillustrated; simple 
handicraft and suggestions for parties and games. 
Poetry used occasionally. Price should be marked 
on photographs and drawings. Pays $4.50 per 
1,000 words on acceptance. 

*The Haversack—810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) 75 cents a year. Sunday School paper 
for boys from 10 to 17 years of age. Short stories, 
2500 to 3500 words; serials, 4 to 12 chapters, 2500 
to 3000 words each. Also uses miscellaneous ma- 
terial. Payment, %4 cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. 

*Junior Life—Standard Publishing Co., 9th and 
Cutters Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio (W) 60 cents a year. 
A paper stressing ideals of Christian conduct and 
world friendliness; for children from 9 to 12 years. 
Stories 1000 to 1200 words in length. Payment, % 
cent a word, on acceptance. 

Junior World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W) 60 cents a year. Miles W. Smith, Editor- 
in-chief. For children from 9 to 12 years. Whaole- 
some, interesting, character-building fiction up to . 
2500 words. Miscellaneous filler material. Pays 
$4.50 per 1000 words on acceptance. Price should 
be marked on photographs and drawings. 

The Little Folks—Hector, Minn. Mrs. Edith 
Cling Palm, Editor. (W) 35 cents a year. Espe- 
cially wants good religious stories, illustrated, for 
children 4 to 8 years. Lengths, up to 450 words. 
Verse, up to 16 lines. Low rates; quarterly pay- 
ments. 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 
Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
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The Lookout—Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (W) $1.25 a year. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. 
For older young people and adults of the church. 
Short stories and articles, 1800 to 2000 words; 
serials, up to 12 chapters of 1800 to 2000 words 
each. Stories should be sensible but contributors 
should avoid the stilted, goody-goody type of story; 
also the miscellaneous “filler” type of article. Con- 
ducts an occasional symposium. Pays % cent a 
word, monthly. General comments: “Will gladly 
send specimen copies to indicate type of material 
wanted. Always glad to meet new writers, and 
to give prompt, courteous consideration to all in- 
quiries and to all manuscripts submitted.” 

Lutheran Boys and Girls—1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (W) Fiction and articles, part- 
ly missionary in tone; for children, 8 to 14 years. 
Payment on acceptance. 

Lutheran Young Folks—1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (W) For boys and girls 
over 14 years. Prefers fiction that is instructive, 
up to 3500 words. Taboos robbery and dishonesty 
themes. Uses illustrated descriptive articles. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

*The Mayflower—14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Jessie Eleanor Moore, Editor. (W) 50 cents a year. 
Congregational Sunday School paper for children 
under 9 years. Short stories under 800 words. 
Pays fair rates, on acceptance. 

Mickey Mouse Magazine—Hal Horne, Inc., 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. For children from 6 
to 12 years. Short stories and serials of the ad- 
venture type, introducing any or all of the Walt 
Disney characters. Style of writing should be 
light and humorous. Also uses games, puzzles, 
riddles and rhymes. Query publication for further 
details. 

Olive Leaf—(Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill.) Rev. J. Helmer Olson, Editor. (W) 
60 cents a year. For children 8 to 12 years. Re- 
ligious stories for Lutheran Sunday School paper. 
Length limit, 1000 words. Payment % cent a word, 
on publication. 

Onward—Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Clarabel 
Williams, Editor. (W) For young people up to 24 
years of age. Fiction of boy and girl life—includ- 
ing adventure, aviation, and sport themes, 2000 to 
3000 words. Serials 3 to 5 chapters. Short articles 
and editorials. Payment % cent a word, more ac- 
cording to judgment of editor, on acceptance. 

Open Road For Boys—729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. (M) 
$1.00 for 2 years. Short stories, 2000 to 5000 words. 
Outdoor life, aviation, sea, Western, North woods, 
exploration, sport, school life, humor, mystery, 
adventure, of interest to boys in their teens. Se- 
rials, 20,000 to 40,000 words. All serial rights 
purchased. Occasionally accepts short articles, 
1000 to 1500 words. Payment, % cent to 1% cent 
a word, on acceptance or on publication. 

Our Little Folks—United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. 


(W) 28 cents per year. Short stories, up to 700 
words, for children from 4 to 9 years. Payment, 
up to % cent a word, on acceptance. 

Picture Story Paper—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 28 cents a year. For children from 4 to 8 
years. Stories up to 800 words in length. Pay- 
ment, 4 cent to 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 

Picture World—1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Arthur M. Baker, Editor. (W) 40 cents a 
year. Short stories, 400 to 800 words, for children 
under 12 years of age. Stresses moral and relig- 
ious truths. Payment, % cent a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Pioneer—420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penna. John T. Faris, Editor. (W) 75 cents a year. 
For boys from 11 to 15 years. Short stories, 2500 
to 2800 words; serials, up to 8 chapters of 2500 
words each, illustrated articles, 800 to 1000 words. 
Verse 8 to 20 lines. Prefers stories of adventure, 
school, travel, world friendship, emphasizing posi- 
tive Christian ideals, but not “preachy.” Payment, 
fiction and articles, 2-5 cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. Please enclose stamps for sample copies. 

*The Portal—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(W) For girls from 9 to 15 years. Stories up to 
3000 words. Project and vocational articles on 
assignment only. Editorials on the same arrange- 
ment. Payment, 1 cent a word within 60 days. 

Queens’ Gardens—420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. John T. Faris, Editor. (W) 75 
cents a year. For girls, 12 to 15 years old. Stories 
of adventure, mystery, school, camp and everyday 
problems, 2500 words. Articles on travel, nature, 
biography, and handwork; preferably illustrated 
with photographs; 600 to 1000 words. Verse, 8 
to 20 lines. All material must, in general tone, 
meet the requirements of a church paper and be 
of interest to girls of about 12 to 15 years old. 
Payment, 40 cents per 100 words, on acceptance. 
Please enclose stamps with requests for sample 
copies. 

St. Nicholas Magazine—419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Chesla C. Sherlock, Editor. (M) 
$3.00 a year. All types of good fiction for boys 
and girls; limit, 3500 words. Short humorous, or 
seasonal verse suitable for children from 8 to 16 
years with emphasis on 12 to 14 age group; pre- 
fers rhymed verse, although accepts free verse. 
Taboos material unsuitable for juveniles. Pay- 
ment, 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Scholastic—250 East 43rd St., New York. Week- 
ly, during the school year. Short well written 
articles for young people of high school age. Sub- 
jects: Art, Literature, English Composition, Gov- 
ernment, Social Problems, Travel, History, Mu- 
sic. Accepts a few unsolicited manuscripts but the 
bulk of the contents is written to order by staff 
writers. Pays a minimum rate of 1 cent a word, 
after publication. 

*The Sentinel—161 Eighth Ave., N. Nashville, 
Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor. For chil- 
dren from 9 to 12 years. Stories of adventure, avia- 
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tion, mystery, and sport themes. Length limit, 
1800 words. Also short illustrated articles. Pay- 
ment, % cent a word, on acceptance. 

Shining Light—Fifth and Trumpet Sts., Ander- 
son, Indiana. L. Helen Percy, Editor. (W) 50 
cents a year. For little children, 5 to 9 years. Short 
stories, 500 to 1000 words. Moral, character-build- 
ing, religious fiction. Also nature and religious 
verse. Photographs of nature and children. Pay- 
ment, up to % cent a word, on publication. 

Stories—Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, Editor. (W) 
50 cents a year. For boys and girls 6 to 8 years. 
Not at present in need of any general material, re- 
porting as follows: 

“We are heavily overstocked but are always eager 
for suggestions for primary activities; things the 
children can do or play, and also for well-written 
stories with a religious or appreciative angle. Such 
stories would need to be usually well done without 
being obviously preachy. Winter material, with 
boy emphasis rather than girl, at present would 
be more favorably received than material submitted 
for use at any other season.” Please send stamps 
with requests for sample copies. 

Storyland—Christian Board of Publication, 2700 
Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. Hazel A. Lewis, 
Editor. (W) 75 cents a year. For children under 
9 years. Short stories, 300 to 1000 words. Pay- 
ment, $3.50 to $4.00 per 1000 words. 

Storytime—Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. Agnes 
Kennedy Holmes, Editor. For children from 4 to 
8 years. Stories, up to 700 words. Articles, 100 to 
300 words. Also things to make. Payment, 4% 
cent a word, on acceptance. 

Story World—American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Miles 
W. Smith, Editor-in-chief. (W) 50 cents a year. 
For children under 9 years. Length limit, 900 words. 
Uses stories of character-building value. Pays at 
rate of $4.50 per 1000, on acceptance. 

The Sunday Companion—256 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (W) Juvenile fiction, 300 to 1000 
words; serials, 5 to 10 chapters. 

*Target—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Alfred 
D. Moore, Editor. (W) For boys from 9 to 
15 years. Stories and serials, 6 to 12 chapters; 
illustrated articles, 1200 to 1800 words, editorials, 
300 to 700 words; also verse on humorous, religious 
and nature subjects, length 4 to 36 lines. Taboos 
“preachments.” Pays 1 cent a word and up; 50 
cents a line and up for verse, within two months 
of acceptance. 

*The Torchbearer—Methodist Publishing House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Rowena Fergu- 
son, Editor. (W) 75 cents a year. Sunday School 
paper for girls, 12 to 17 years of age. Stories, up 
to 4000 words. Prefers vigorous fiction, including 
adventure, athletics, mystery, and school themes. 
Moralistic stories not wanted. Articles, 1000 to 
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2000 words. 
acceptance. 
Two To Teens—305 Lyceum Blidg., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. (M) $1.00 a year. Uses articles, short 
stories, serials, poetry and special features. 

The Watchword—United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. Dr. E. E. Harris, Editor. 
(W) $1.10 a year. Short stories, serials and articles 
for young people. Lengths up to 3000 and 40,000 
words. Payment, about 1-5 cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Wee Wisdom—Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Jane Palmer, 
Editor. (M) $1.00 a year. For children from 6 
to 12 years. Stories, 400 to 2500 words; serials, 
6000 to 10,000 words. Interesting and construc- 
tive stories. Uses some verse of an optimistic, 
constructive trend. Payment, 1 cent a word for 
prose; up to 25 cents a line for verse, on accept- 
ance. Overstocked at present. 

*What To Do—D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, III, Editor-in-chief. 
Helen Miller Stanley, Managing Editor. (W) 45 
cents a year. For boys and girls, 9 to 12 years 
of age. Stories, 2500 words; serials, not more than 
4 chapters; must not glorify war or war heroes. 
Principal characters in stories should be around 
12 to 13 years of age. Pays good rates for fiction, 
articles, and fillers, on acceptance. Sample copies 
on request; also booklet. 

Young America—32 East 57th St., New York 
City. Stuart Scheftel, Publisher. Louis A. Lang- 
reich, Editor. A national news weekly for young 
people, 8 to 18 years of age. $3.00 a year. Uses 
articles, photographs, puzzles, contests, and spe- 
cial features. At present buying serials of ad- 
venture, Western type; 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
Payment by arrangement. 

Young Canada—73 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (W) 75 cents a year. For children, 10 
to 13 years. Fiction, approximately 2000 words. 
Non-fiction, 300 to 600 words. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 
per thousand words, on publication. 

*Young Crusader—1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Katherine P. Crane, Managing Editor. (M) 
35 cents a year. Children’s paper of the W. C. T. 
U. Short stories and articles featuring temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, character-building, nature, 
play, everything that interests children provided it 
is wholesome. 600 to 1200 words. Payment, 50 
cents per 100 words. 

Young Israel—3 East 65th St., New York, N. Y. 
Elsa Weihl, Editor (M) $1.00 a year. For Jewish 
girls and boys under 16 years. Stories and articles 
of Jewish interest, 1200 to 1500 words. Also uses 
verse. Payment, slightly under 1 cent a word for 
prose, and $3.00 to $5.00 per poem, on acceptance. 

Young People—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-chief. (W) $1.00 


Payment, % cent a word and up, on 


a year. Young people over 18 years. Short stories 
up to 2500 words; serials, up to 10 chapters of 2500 
words each. Also short illustrated articles. Price 
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should be marked on photographs and drawings. 
Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1000 on acceptance. 

The Young People—Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. Dr. George A. Fahlund, Editor. 
(W) For boys and girls from 11 to 20 years. 
Articles and stories setting forth religious ideals. 
Payment, % cent a word, on publication. 

Young People’s Friend—Fifth & Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Indiana. L. Helen Percy, Editor. (W) 
$1.00 a year. For young people of the late teen 
age and older. Stories having moral, religious, or 
character-building value, 1200 to 2500 words; se- 
rials, 5 to 15 chapters. Verse, 3 to 8 stanzas. Pay- 
ment: % cent a word for prose; 10 cents a line for 
verse, on publication. 

Young People’s Paper—1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Arthur M. Baker, Editor. 
(W) 55 cents a year. For young people of the late 
teen age. Short stories up to 3000 words; serials, 
up to 10,000 words. Feature and inspirational 
articles up to 1500 words. Payment, % cent a word, 
on acceptance. 

*Young People’s Weekly—D. C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, III, Editor-in- 
chief. Helen Miller Stanley, Managing Editor. 
(W) 85 cents a year. For young people from 17 
to 25 years of age. Stories, 2500 words. Short 
illustrated articles on science and curiosities. Must 
not glorify war and war heroes. Pays good rates 
for fiction, articles and fillers, on acceptance. 

Youth World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W) Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-chief. 60 
cents a year. For teen age boys. Short stories up 
to 2500 words; serials, 4 to 8 chapters, 2500 words 
each. Fact items, illustrated articles, handicraft, 
photographs. Price should be marked on photos 
and drawings. Pays at rate of $4.50 per 1000 on 
acceptance. 


CURRENT MARKET NOTES 


American Humorist, 6th and Minor Streets, 
Emaus, Penna. Good short, humorous stories, 
1000 to 1100 words in length; also light, quiet 
sketches. Pays % cent a word. 

Fact Digest, Emaus, Penna., reports that it is 
stocked with manuscripts for almost a year ahead 
and consequently is not in the market at the pres- 
ent time. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Beatrice Kaufman, Fiction Editor, reports 
that this publication is in the market for fiction 
as well as light and humorous articles on social 
phases, and travel pieces. 

The Henkle Company, book publishers, an- 
nounces its incorporation and change of name to 
THE HENKLE-YEWDALE HOUSE, Inc. The 
offices are located at 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Merton S. Yewdale, formerly editor-in-chief of 
E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., is president of the new 
corporation. 

All general books of quality are eligible for pub- 
lication: fiction, biography, history, religion, phil- 


osophy, memoirs, science, poetry, inspirational 
works, and all other books that contribute to the 
permanent worth of literature and are generally 
constructive and helpful. The editors will try to 
render decisions in not more than two weeks. 

Interlude is a new magazine with executive and 
editorial offices at 942 Howard Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. The editor, Jefferson Barclaye 
Layne, reports that the pages of this magazine 
are to be devoted exclusively to sponsoring the 
work of unknown writers, poets, illustrators and 
cartoonists. See PRIZE OFFERS AND 
AWARDS for announcement of monthly contests. 

Lady’s Book, a slick paper digest magazine, is 
soon to be published by Rodale Publications, Inc., 
Emaus, Penna. Will use articles dealing with 
women’s interests; length, 1000 words. Material 
must be compact, factual, clear, smooth, and accu- 
rate. Payment for the present is % cent a word. 

Literary Features Syndicate, 4333 Castello Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Walter L. Dennis, Man- 
aging Editor. In the market for Western, love 
and mystery serials—60,000 to 90,000 words in 
length. Also love and mystery novelties—18,000 
to 25,000 words. Uses only first-run stories. Noth- 
ing sexy or morbid wanted. Material will be 
purchased outright or syndicated on a royalty basis 
according to arrangement with the author. 

Mail Order Journal, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Uses any type of material which 
illustrates good mail order or direct mail practice 
in any field. Stories of promotion, both advertising 
and direct mail, including facts and figures on the 
mailings, returns, sales, etc. The articles should 
be factual rather than theoretical. Requires illus- 
trations of the principals, advertising and mailing 
pieces involved. Length should be not over 750 
words, preferably under 500. Pays 1 cent a word; 
$3.00 extra for illustrations which are not obtained 
gratis from the business house discussed. 

Modern Mechanix, 22 West Putnam Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn. Just now in the market for ex- 
ceptionally good feature articles. William Kostka, 
Editor, reports that most of the material used 
comes from free-lance contributors but that the 
publication also needs writers who can do specific 
assignments: newspaper men, who are also free- 
lancing, established magazine contributors, students 
in universities, and the ambitious new writer who 
can write good copy and handle a camera or who 
knows how to obtain good pictures. Well sup- 
plied with average material. 

The Music Trades, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. W. J. Dougherty, Editor. Uses articles 
and news items of interest to the trade—illustrated 
features. Length, 1000 to 1500 words. Payment 


10th following publication. 

Real America, Chicago, Illinois, is no longer 
being edited by Edwin Baird. Mr. Baird has sold 
his interests in the magazine, which is now being 
operated by a triumvirate board consisting of Ted 
Leitzell, W. T. Brannon, and S. Henryk. The edi- 
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tors, who are now buying fiction as well as articles, 
have announced that they are especially interested 
in the work of new writers. 

The Redwood Monthly, P. O. Box 3293, San 
Francisco, California. In the market for entertain- 
ing short-short stories from 800 to 2000 words. 
Western writers and settings preferred. Pays 
¥, cent a word, on acceptance. 

Rhythm, 925 Boadway, New York City, is a new 
monthly magazine devoted exclusively to poetry. 
It reports that “while the work of established 
authors will be used, there will be plenty of room 
for the unestablished poet and the newcomer ... 
In the beginning payment for accepted work will 
be made on publication at the rate of 20 cents a 
line.” 

The Vanguard Press of New York announces 
that its offices have been moved from 100 Fifth 
Avenue to 424 Madison Avenue. 

The Westminster Magazine has been combined 
with BOZART AND CONTEMPORARY 
VERSE under the name, BOZART-WESTMIN- 
STER. Dr. James Routh, Editor. Address: 
Oglethorpe University, Georgia. 

The WEST SIDE PLAYERS, a Little Theatre 
group, will consider one-act plays and fifteen-min- 
ute radio scripts. No payment at present. The 
Players broadcast weekly as an experimental Little 
Theatre of the Air. Address: Margaret Johnston, 
Chairman Play-reading Committee, West Side 
Players, 5 West 63rd St., New York City. See 
also PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 

George C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worces- 
ter, Mass., report that they are out of the market 
for greeting-card verse during the months of 
March, April, June and July. During all other 
months they will be interested in reading unusu- 
ally clever material for Christmas and Valentine’s 
Day. 

The Windsor Quarterly, Mena, Arkansas, has 
been discontinued. 

Youth is a new magazine with offices at 240 
Philadelphia Pike, Wilmington, Delaware. Owen 
Saddler, Editor, reports that the publication wants 
good stories and articles by young people or about 
young people. Length of material should be be- 
tween 500 and 1000 words in length. Some gen- 
eral comments: “Our magazine is devoted specifi- 
cally to youth—the youth in college and out, who 
are striving either to make a new order or to 
effect certain adjustments in the old so that they 
may maintain their self-respect and keep clear of 
breadlines. We are thoroughly constructive and 
optimistic in tone. We are aligned with no set 
political theories . . . Each contributor is respon- 
sible for the ideas he espouses, and he must pre- 
sent a good, original plan for his generation, write 
a story drawn from a definite background, or pic- 
ture a true side of existing conditions . . . Articles 
must be short and well constructed. Sponsorships 
make it possible for us to adhere to this policy; 
they will enable us soon to pay contributors.” 





PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


Dodd, Mead and Company and The Forum Pub- 
lishing Company are jointly offering a prize of 
$2,000 for the best Mystery-Detective Novel sub- 
mitted by July 31st, 1936. Manuscripts must be 
original and written in English, and not less than 
50,000 words. The competition is open to any 
author who has not previously issued a book under 
the Red Badge imprint, provided that the pub- 
lishers are free to deal exclusively with the author 
under the terms and conditions of the contest. For 
further details, address: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The National Life Conservation Society an- 
nounces a national poetry contest on the subject 
“The Statue of Liberty—Its Significance after 
Fifty Years,” as a part of the celebration of the 
Statue of Liberty Fiftieth Anniversary. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $20; Third Prize, $10. 
All poems must be original and must relate to the 
Statue of Liberty and its significance. Length 
must not exceed 24 lines. Only one entry may 
be made by any one contestant. A fictitious name 
should be signed to each poem with the author’s 
correct name and address in a sealed envelope. 
Anyone, regardless of country, is welcome to enter 
the contest provided the poem is written in Eng- 
lish. There is no restriction as to age, race, or 
sex. Closing date is September 18, 1936. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall, President, 
National Life Conservation Society, 2239 Tiebout 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York, 
has announced a $5,000 Prize Contest for unpub- 
lished articles by new writers as follows: 5 prizes 
of $1000 each to the authors of the five articles 
judged most interesting by Reader’s Digest stand- 
ards. Also, for other articles submitted in this 
contest and considered acceptable for publication 
$500 each will be paid. Since the purpose of the 
contest is to encourage new talent, no one is el- 
igible who has already contributed to a national 
magazine of general interest. (If an author is in 
doubt as to whether or not a magazine to which he 
has contributed falls in the category of “a national 
magazine of general interest,” a list of such maga- 
zines may be obtained from The Reader’s Digest.) 
Some general conditions of the contest are: Articles 
should not exceed 3500 words in length, and must 
be typewritten. Fiction will not be considered. 
Articles must be accompanied by a list of the 
magazines, if any, to which the contestant has pre- 
viously contributed. Contest closes May 1, 1936. 
Address Contest Editor. 


The West Side Players, a Little Theatre group, 
will consider original three-act plays, the best to 
be presented as the fourth production of the season. 
Payment will be at the usual rate for older Broad- 
way successes. Some general comments: “Write 
about people and places you know. We don’t 
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want Graustarkian romances, or plays with many 
changes of scene. One interior is most acceptable. 
A cast with a limited number of characters, pos- 
sibly eight or ten, will also find favor with us. And 
we'd prefer folk drama to high society doings. 
Closing date is May Ist.” Address manuscripts to 
Margaret Johnston, Chairman Play-reading Com- 
mittee, West Side Players, 5 West 63rd St., New 
York City. 

Poetry Prizes offered by some of the poetry 
magazines are as follows: 

Better Verse, Akeley, Minn. $5 and $2.50 for 
the two best poems in each issue. 


The Gypsy, Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prizes for poems published during the year: $100 
for the best lyric; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for 
the best free verse. 


Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
$25 for the best poem in the issues for each quar- 
ter. Annual Book Publication Contest in which 
the winning volume is published on the usual 
royalty basis. 

Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. Prizes 
for the best poems in each issue: $10, first prize; 
$5, second prize. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


All-Nations Novel Competition—A prize of ap- 
proximately $20,000 for the best novel submitted 
before April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & 
Adrienne Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New 
York. 

American Humane Education Society—180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass. In connection with the 
coming “Be Kind to Animal Week,” cash prizes 
aggregating $50 will be awarded by the Society 
for the three best plays for children on the subject 
of kindness to animals. Contest closes April 30, 
1936. 


The Atlantic Monthly is offering prizes for best 
essays, stories and poems, to students enrolled on 
its College and School Lists during the 1935-1936 
term. There are three $50 prizes and six $25 
prizes. For detailed information address the pub- 
lication at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury, 
Vermont, will award two scholarships (free tuition) 
for the 1936 session of the Bread Loaf School of 
English: one scholarship to the college student 
winning an Atlantic Prize for the best essay, best 
story, or best poem in the 1935-1936 Atlantic Con- 
test for College Students; one scholarship to the 
instructor of that student. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., offer four prizes of 
£50 each for book rights in the winning entries in 
the following categories: (A) Modern Adventure 
Stories for Boys and Girls, (B) Animal Stories, 
(C) Stories of Modern Exploration, (D) Adven- 
ture Stories for Boys Dealing with Aeroplanes and 
the Air. Contest closes April 30, 1936. For further 















information address the Competition Editor, Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, London, 
W. 1, England. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City, offers cash prizes for true stories of real ex- 
perience. Address manuscripts to the Real Ex- 
perience Editor. See May WRITER. 


The Bross Prize, an award of $15,000 has been 
announced by the Bross Foundation, Lake Forest 
University, Lake Forest, Illinois. This prize will be 
given in an international literary competition for 
the best book or manuscript heretofore unpublished 
on the connection, relation and mutual bearing of 
the humanities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, or any branch of 
knowledge with and on the Christian religion. 
Contest closes September 1, 1939. 


Horizons, 935 Muirfield Road, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, is offering $25 in a nation-wide contest of 
poems inspired by any western national park. Con- 
test closes April 15, 1936. 


Interlude—942 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif., 
is offering $125 monthly in cash prizes to writers, 
poets, and artists. These awards are made for 
best contributions selected by ballot of the reading 
public. See copies of the magazine for details, 
or write direct to the publishers for entry blanks. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in its Ninth Annual Contest is 
offering a prize of $20 for the best essay on “Auth- 
ors I Have Met.” The essay may deal with one 
or more authors of note whom the participant has 
actually known, met, heard lecture, or even merely 
seen. Length, approximately 1000 words. Contest 
closes June 1, 1936. 

The Jewish Publication Society is offering a 
prize of $2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. 
Contest closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society 
at Broad and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for 
the most interesting unpublished American work 
of non-fiction submitted to them before October 
1, 1936. 

The Neo-Christian—23 West 87th St., New York 
City, is offering a prize of $50 for the best essay on 
the subject, “Does Youth Need Religion?” Length 
should be between 1500 and 2000 words. Contest 
closes April 15, 1936. 


Real America—666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, is offering a first prize of $50 and several 
lesser prizes in connection with a mystery novel 
by Sherry King. The story will be in six install- 
ments, beginning with the February issue of the 
magazine. At the end of the fifth installment, 
readers are invited to send in a sixth. The best 
one will be printed, and the author will receive the 
first prize. 
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The Literary Crime Club 


Are you living within the 
grammatical law? 


A school that Fowler called Analogists, and 
vigorously condemned, has increased in pres- 
tige to so great an extent in recent years that 
today it may often be consulted with impunity. 
According to Fowler, and his school of Cast 
Iron Idiom, there exists but one word for the 
expression of any one concept, and one series 
of words for the expression of a particular 
idea. On the other hand, the Analogists are 
those recalcitrant sceptics who counter with the 
retort: “But if this is right, why not . . .?” 

One of the many vital arguments which are 
being carried on by the Analogists at the pres- 
ent time hinges upon the subtle distinction 
which, in the past, has been preserved between 
the words “like” and “as”. If Do like I do 
is common usage, they ask, and if most lan- 
guages do not distinguish between “like” and 
“as”, then why is it not good English to say 
Do like I do instead of Do as I do? 

Careful writers seldom discard the idiom, or 
distinctive form, peculiar to their native tongue, 
unless the idiomatic word is awkward. There 
is really nothing awkward in the English use 
of “as” for the conjunction in such cases. And 
though the growing insistence of the Analogists 
has resulted in the inclusion of “like” among 
conjunctions, you will nevertheless find Web- 
ster calling it “Provincial . . . though found 
in good writers” in one edition and in the latest 
edition amending the definition with a note 
saying that “as” is employed in its place, as 
conjunction, by most careful writers. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Is it not a literary crime to separate the 
word “whoever” in this sentence? “Who ever 
heard of such a thing?” Should not the inter- 
rogative “whoever” be used? This word is a 
constant source of irritation to me, both in 
reading and in writing. Will you be so good 
as to explain? John McNichols. 

A. Whoever is correctly used as follows: 
(1) Interrogatively (two words): Who ever 
heard of such a thing? (2) Concessively (one 
word): Stop, whoever you are! (3) Rela- 
atively (one word, with case determined by 
following clause: We'll be angry at whoever 
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speaks ; We'll be angry at whomever you speak 
to. However, there is, to our way of think- 
ing, a debatable point concerning the use of 
the interrogative who ever, and this point has 
led to a justifiable inconsistency in usage. Ob- 
viously correct is: Who ever wanted to do 
that? Less obviously, but logically, correct is: 
Who could ever have done that? This is pre- 
ferred by Fowler to: Who ever could have 


done that? But either is really correct. 
e-e 6 & 
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Continued from Page 115 
end of the story. This pace we may speak of 
in the term story action. It simply means that 
every sentence, phrase and word written has 
a direct bearing upon the solution of the story’s 
problem. 

The parts of this form, following each other 
in the order they should occur in the story, are: 
arresting opening; narrative or expository 
background; introduction of story problem; 
swift pace of story towards solution of prob- 
lem; final climax; denouement. This form is 
very easily recognized by editors, and conse- 
quently they give it the attention a professional 
story deserves. 

A writer begins definitely to make progress 
with his work when he looks upon story con- 
struction not as the mere writing of words but 
as the expression of incidents, situations, drama 
and life in pictures. The short story is a series 
of pictures, each dependent upon the previous 
one for the outcome of the final picture. Before 
a story is begun the writer should try to visu- 
alize the pictures that make up the complete 
work. Pictures do not necessarily mean scenes 
in which two or more people have conversa- 
tion. Each separate part of the story can be 
a picture. Pictures can be drawn through any 
of the forms of discourse. Progress is made 
when the writer forgets that he is trying to 
say things in words. Let each paragraph, each 
separate idea, be the expression of an effect. 
See first the story as a whole; then see the 
individual pictures which constitute the whole. 

If the beginning writer attempting to reach 
the popular magazines expects thorough con- 
sideration of his stories, he should try to pre- 
sent them in a way that shows he is capable of 
commanding the attention given to professional 
writers. 





